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Ir there be a season for the formation 
of a liberal, just and potent political 
party—with an axis of true gravity as 
its central condition, and with cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces, of con- 
servatism and progression, acting in 
harmonious counterpoise—that season 
has now arrived to our Republic. In 
the fervent heat of our great inter- 
necine struggle, the political and social 
machinery has undergone strange mu- 
tations. Ores of all kinds have run 
together, and wonderful amalgams 
have been formed. To reconstruct old 
parties would be like rebuilding ruins 
of cities overthrown by volcanic erup- 
tion. Broken columns, riven walls, 
smouched entablatures, and crumbled 
roofs, might be lifted into grotesque 
propinquity, but they would no longer 
be the houses of our former dwellings 
or the temples of our ancient worship. 

To construct a party of the future, 
then, we require new bases, new 
pillars, new masonic material generally. 
The loyal workers of old may return to 
their labors. The gallant soldiers of 
our nation may gather to the new 
work, as the men of Nehemiah gathered 
to the rebuilding of Jerusalem; but 


not, thank God! to continue the en- 
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terprise with a sword in one hand and 
an implement of toil in the other. 
Our corner-stone now is Pracs, and 
the walls we rear—cemented by price- 
less blood—must henceforth be the 
walls of Union, 

We deprecate therefore—nay, the 
word is not expressive—we abhor that 
rancorous spirit which, through party 
presses, and in the action of party 
cliques, appears bent on continuing 
the strife of North against South and 
of South against North with all the 
bitterness of hereditary hatred. Are 
we worse than savages, who, when 
they smoke the calumet of friendship, 
bury also the hatchet of hostility? 
Is our feud to be perpetuated, like a 
Corsican vendetta, till the last foe 
perishes on either side ? 

We believe that, so far as the actual 
belligerents of both sides are con- 
cerned, the hatchet is really buried, 
and the pipe of peace exchanged in 
good faith. We think that the South- 
ern people—defeated in their mistaken 
effort toward an independent nation- 
ality—have already accepted, as brave 
men should, the alternative which 
their failure renders imperative—a 
return to citizenship within the Union. 
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The rank and file of Confederate armies, 
resolved into their original civil ele- 
ments, go back to their abandoned 
homes, sobered by their experience of 
war, and more than ever appreciating 
the blessings of peace. Disappoint- 
ment, doubtless, rankles, in many 
minds ; suspicion of the present and 
fear of the future mingle with regrets 
for the past; and the chimera of 
“subjugation ” may, for a period, dwell 
at the threshold of manly effort. But 
the wounds of the South have admitted 
light into her dark places. The bar- 
riers of caste between her own people 
are removed; and more than this, the 
Chinese wall of ignorance that inter- 
posed between North and South, was 
levelled under the convulsions of our 
mighty struggle. Hereafter there will 
be communion and not division of 
interests. Geographical sections will 
not be political ones. 

To look back upon years antecedent 
to the Rebellion is to marvel at the 
anomalies of their political system. 
Before 1860 an intangible but ever- 
present phantomsat, shrouded,between 
North and South, brooding menacingly 
over the future of both. That phan- 
tom has been exorcised; and men will 
soon walk across the border with no 
grewsome consciousness of passing a 
spectral presence. There is an Irish 
legend of an evil spirit which haunted 
a certain ford on a lonely highway, 
accosting the midnight horsemen, in 
the shape of a woman whoasked a ride 
at the crupper, or sprang up, without 
bidding, behind him. Woe, then; to 
the hapless wight! fora terrible weight 
dwelt in the ghost’s right arm, and 
presently prostrated both steed and 
man, leaving them to perish on the 
haunted plain. Many were the victims 
of this she-fiend, till a fearless cavalier 
succeeded in putting an end to her. 
Warned by a friendly spirit, before 
reaching the ford, he was instructed 
to strike the shape with a black-hilted 
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knife that he carried. “She will bid 
you draw and strike again!” said the 
good counsellor; “ but never you mind 
that, and don’t do it; for it would 
just double her strength against you. 
But put spurs to your horse, and 
she ’ll drop to the ground like a lump 
of jelly!’ So the brave traveller did 
as he was directed to do, He took up 
the wicked ghost behind him, but as 
soon as he found his good horse panting 
under her weight, he said an Ave Maria, 
and drove his steel into the evil one. 
“ Draw, and strike again!” quoth she. 
The cavalier never heeded her request, 
but shook her off like a sack, while he 
spurred for dear life, till he reached 
his stable door, with as many fiends 
after him as Tam O’Shanter escaped 
when he fled from the “auld kirk of 
Alloway.” Very much such a heavy- 
fisted phantom was wont to lie in wait 
for us at old time border crossing 
places; but the knife has at last 
exorcised the fiend, let us be thankful! 
and we need not “draw and strike 
again” to double the hag’s strength. 
Let her lie where she fell, while we 
put rowels to the progress of our 
country’s future. 


Notably it was an unnatural feature 
of our former relations as States, that 
the Northern mouth was guarded as 
soon as the Northern foot touched a 
Southern sod; that questions of vital 
and world-wide interest were ignored 
at one extreme of our nation, while 
they became the very breath of poli- 
tics in another; that names of Northern 
citizens were ostracised, their effigies 
gibbeted, their lives threatened in 
Southern cities; while, on the other 
hand,the so-called property of Southern 
citizens—denied to be such by Northern 
sentiment—was jeopardized and se- 
questrated whenever it passed an 
imaginary line of States. All these 
things were patent to us, only a few 
years ago, and we had grown so accus- 
tomed to them that they seemed 
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grafts upon the political trunk, rather 
than excrescences of a rank super- 
growth. We have done with them, 
let us trust, forever; but we may 
recall their existence, as a mariner 
reviews the breakers and quicksands 
which his stanch ship recedes from, 
still scatheless. 

Into the past, then, with other 
shadows, let our political incongruities 
vanish. It is the task of true and 
wise patriots to shape out a great party 
of the Future, which, based on restored 
Foederal relations, shall embrace in its 
ranks the loyal men of Mr. Lincoln’s 
administration and the loyal men of 
Mr. Johnson’s succession; and with 
all questions of antecedents merged 
in the present fact of an united people, 
North and South. 

The conflict wherefrom we are 
emerging was, without doubt, a neces- 
sary trial. Overruled, unquestionably, 
it has been, by the Providence which 
holds in keeping nations as well as 
individuals. To our eyes, seeing as 
yet, “through a glass, darkly,” the 
entire purpose involved may not be 
clear; but enough is visible and pal- 
pable already to demonstrate that our 
national ordeal was neither useless nor 
profitless. We arise purer and stronger 
from the wrestle of opposing forces, 
which was so nearly a death-grapple of 
our Republic. We have measured mus- 
cle and vitality throughout the frame- 
work of politics and society. In the 
words of President Johnson, “ the fric- 
tion of the rebellion has rubbed out the 
nature and character of slavery ;” and 
with it all other rusty clogs have been 
triturated into dust, so that the grooves 
of our national machinery are now 
free from impeding debris. ‘“ Certain 
delusions have been dispelled by the 
revolution,”’ says Judge Frost, a mem- 
ber of the South Carolina delegation, 
which lately waited on the President : 
“among them, that slavery is an ele- 
ment of political strength and moral 
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power. It is very certain that the 
old notion respecting State rights, in 
the maintenance of which those who 
made the rebellion in South Carolina 
erred, has ceased to exist. Another 
delusion, that cotton is king, has like- 
wise vanished in mist. We are to 
come back with these notions dis- 
pelled, and with a new system of 
labor.” Such is the complexion of 
that “sober second thought,” which is 
to reform the future of Southern com- 
munities. It is for the Northern peo- 
ple to welcome this return of their 
mistaken fellow-citizens to a recog- 
nition of their obligations in the 
Union ; and on the mutual comprehen- 
sion of their new inter-relations is to 
be based, not only a party but a nation 
of the future. 

When Patrick Henry felt his last 
hour drawing near, he wrote and sealed 
a few significant lines for the perusal 
of posterity. “ War,” said the dying 
patriot, “has finally separated two 
countries, and given independence to 
ours. Whether this shall prove a 
blessing or a curse will depend upon 
the use our people make of the bless- 
ings which a gracious God hath be- 
stowed upon us. If they are wise, they 
will be great and happy. If they are 
of a contrary character, they will be 
miserable. Righteousness alone can 
exalt them as a nation. Reader, 
whoever thou art, remember this; 
and in thy sphere practise virtue 
thyself, and encourage it in others.” 

These impressive words of the Vir- 
ginian orator apply with apposite force 
to our present Foederal relations. 
Again has “ war given independence” 
to our country, and tempered us, as a 
people (if we so will it) to a consist- 
ency and strength which were not 
ours before. Could it be vouchsafed 
to us, at this stage of our history, to 
put back the shadows of time four 
years upon the great dial of revolving 
seasons, it might be suicidal to essay 
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such an experiment. Even "though, 
by the shifting of those index-points, 
we could recall the dead of our battle- 
fields to life and love; even if we 
could re-constellate our stars, with no 
single ray deflected from one of them; 
it might be impious in us to desire 
such a miracle. For the dead are 
pledges of the living ; and if our people 
had not passed through the fire of 
this trial, they might not be able to 
rise, as they must rise, resolutely con- 
fronting and sublimely equal to the 
work reserved for them. Though 
green fields and clear waters were 
trampled into crimson mire—though 
every wind waxed foul with musket- 
smoke, and heaven itself grew ugly 
and grim in reflecting cannon fires— 
there are flowers now budding and 
fruits ripening, and grain growing out 
of battle-furrows. Bullets, indeed, not 
less than kernels of corn, are seeds of 
a great nation’s future harvests. 
Unquestionably, there is to be dis- 
cussed a mighty policy for the re- 
public; a policy involving peace and 
dignity at home and abroad. Domestic 
connections between States are to be 
settled on permanent bases; new re- 
lations between labor and capital in 
one half the country, are to be equit- 
ably adjusted ; questions of rights and 
franchises, growing out of the abolition 
of slavery, must occupy the attention 
of communities and individuals, and 
come legitimately within the purview 
of a national party. And no national 
party can be equal to the responsibility 
of discussing and regulating these 
momentous questions, but one which 
shall clasp all communities, and rep- 
resent all interests; one which shall 
combine the loyal citizen of Texas 
with the loyal citizen of Maine, and 
shall accept the ballot-box as the sole 
arbiter of future differences, howsoever 
they may arise, and howsoever they 


‘may be complicated. 


Can such a party exist without uni- 
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versality of the electoral franchise ? 
Can a national party be founded upon 
the ostracism of any classes of the 
community or sections of the Union? 
May we hope for unmurmuring accep- 
tance or unbiased exercise of suffrage 
by portions of the Southern people, 
while other portions shall be denied 
the rights of citizenship? Can we, by 
demarking voters from non-voters in 
the Southern States, erase the sym- 
pathies that have united all in their 
mistaken struggle ? Can we rely upon 
the earnest loyalty of a Southern man 
to whom we restore the ballot, while 
withholding it from his brother or his 
son? And where shall the line of 
demarkation be drawn between these, 
who are to be punished by deprivation 
of the franchise, and those, who are to 
be judged worthy to retain it? Are 
the general amnesty provisions to be 
strictly applied? Are the rank and 
file of armies, with officers below a 
certain rank, to be deemed fitting 
subjects of clemency, to be looked 
upon as misled men, aud to be restored, 
on certain judicial confitions, to the 
enjoyment of all rights and privileges 
under State and national constitutions ? 
If so, should the leaders, the men of 
rank andJistinction, be alone subjected 
to loss of citizenship, and condemned 
to remain among their late subordin- 
ates, without political power or priy- 
ilege? Mistaken policy! To disfran- 
chise these leaders and men of rank 
would be to confer fresh distinction 
and a renewal of rank! By punishing 
such men and such only we should be 
exalting them as martyrs instead of 
degrading them as criminals. Wearing 
the sackcloth of punishment for their 
transgression against the government, 
these individuals might speedily make 
that sackcloth more than the toga 
virilis in political influence. Ineligible 
to office themselves, they might still 
stand at the polls and exhibit to the 
mob their disfranchisement, as candi- 
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dates of ancient Rome were accus- 
tomed to display their wounds in the 
forum. Disqualified for casting a bal- 
lot, they might yet, out of their very 
disqualification, be enabled to direct 
the casting of innumerable ballots. 
Thus would be prolonged within the 
Union, old Confederate remembrances, 
Confederate sympathies and Confed- 
erate power, through the very penal 
distinctions wherewith we crowned 
Confederate leadership. 

If, then, the motive of disfranchise- 
ment bea punishment or degradation of 
prominent rebels, neither purpose will 
be answered; because of latent pop- 
ular sympathy with the offence that 
incurred the penalty. If, onthe other 
hand, our object be to neutralize or 
extinguish the authority of former 
leaders, such object will not be suc- 
cessful ; because authority and influ- 
ence cannot be annulled by any tem- 
porary arrest of the electoral fran- 
chise, 

For temporary, at the most, the 
disfranchisement must be; as all can 
foresee who are familiar with the fre- 
quent changes and revulsions of pop- 
ular sentiment in our Democracy. 
Ostracism, even of leaders, must ne- 
cessarily be limited in duration. The 
friends of Sylla, victorious to-day, 
must give place to-morrow to the 
friends of victorious Marius. What, 
then, is to be gained by the infliction 
of a penalty whereof the extent can- 
not be decided, nor the duration fixed ? 
Inevitably the old order of unrestrict- 
ed suffrage must return, under State 
constitutions and laws, and whether 
it return sooner or later depends only 
on that shifting foree—the breath of 
popular opinion. 

For it is not to be supposed ‘that 
any dominant party would attempt— 
what it would be impossible for it to 
achieve—a long or sweeping exclusion 
of any class, or any number, from the 
exercise of rights guarantied by the 


Constitution. No administration could 
be kept in place upon such a venture 
of arbitrary power. No minority 
could secure permanent rule by the 
default of a disfranchised majority. 

Recognizing, then, the inutility of 
disfranchisement, either as punishment 
or preventive, why should we draw 
penal barriers around the construction 
of a great national party, North and 
South ? We make no parade of mag- 
nanimity ; we ring no silver changes 
of mercy; we simply offer it as the so- 
lution of our difficulties, that a new 
broad political party shall be formed, 
on the basis of loyalty for the Future 
and forgetfulness of the Past. There 
is no such word as “subjugation” in 
the lexicon of a Democracy possessed 
of the ballot. There can be neither 
victors nor vanquished in a true na- 
tional family, even though the bitter 
waters of its dissensions were changed 
to blood, and its quarrel was, for # 
time, unto the death. That the hostile 
people of seceding States were wrong, 
traitorous and rebellious, may go 
down as a historical axiom to poster- 
ity; but will it enrich our national 
chronicle to add that the people of the 
loyal States remained distrustful, im- 
placable, and vindictive toward their 
discomfited adversaries ? 

How much grander in action, and 
worthier in record, will be the exam- 
ple which, it is to be hoped, our dem- 
ocratic republic shall set—of a re- 
united people, clasping hands from 
border to border, and with one accord 
and purpose renewing the pledges of 
“ one country—one Constitution—one 
destiny !”.... “ Liberty and Indepen- 
dence—now and forever—one and in- 
separable !” 

After the halt and conflict of four 
years, resuming our national march in 
a spirit like this—every State shoulder 
to shoulder with its fellows, and the 
ranks of North and South “keeping 
step to the music of Union”—we shall 
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present a spectacle to old-world na- 
tions at once sublime and instructive. 
Deeply, then, does it concern us, in 
the outset of our march, to ponder on 
the declaration of Patrick Henry— 
“ Righteousness alone can exalt us as 
a nation !” 

There are tremendous interests 
linked with our first movements as 
government and people. <A problem of 
races is involved; the definitions and 
attributes of citizenship are to be de- 
clared ; the question and policy of la- 
bor, its claims, its rights, and its re- 
munerations, cannot be ignored by our 
legislators. Above all, the necessity 
of thorough national education—not 
merely in scholastic rudiments, but in 
the duties and responsibilities of good 
citizenship—must be recognized as an 
element of our future political pro- 
gress. 

In its place, we shall discuss the 
policy of Unrestricted Suffrage, its 
merits and demerits; in connection 
with the citizenship of freed negroes 
at the South. The political status of 
freedmen is to be fixed hereafter, by 
and through the action of that na- 
tional party to which we look forward. 
No congressional legislation, no judi- 
cial decision, no party platform, can 
establish the relations of electors, be- 
yond certain general interpretations. 
States alone, by their constitutions, 
and through the action of their voting 
citizens, have power to determine the 
qualifications of an elector within 
State limits. Only an abrogation of 
constitutions in rebel States could de- 
prive those States of their supremacy, 
as commonwealths, in State electoral 
matters. Such abrogation could only 
take place under and in accordance 
with our Foederal Constitution and 
Union. All amendments, suppressions, 
or elisions, of constitutions during 
the Confederate interregnum, were il- 
legal, null and void, because they 
were in violation of certain republican 
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guaranties, uniting the people of our 
nation, and because they were based 
upon a heresy of State sovereignty over 
the Foederal Union. Consequently, 
the constitution which existed in any 
rebel State at the opening of the re- 
bellion, was illegally suppressed by such 
rebellion, and remained under du- 
rance of an illegal and rebellious force 
during the period of assumed secession. 
But no constitution was, or could be 
abrogated by the temporary ascendancy 
of an illegal force; any more than a 
State-house could be sequestered or 
alienated because of the temporary 
possession of it by Confederate au- 
thorities. The State-house, rid of 
usurping functionaries, reverts, intact 
as before, to the future use of legal of- 
ficers. The Constitution, temporarily 
suppressed by military or mob-rule, 
preserves its elasticity under durance, 
and rises to supremacy as soon as it is 
released from restraint; rises in the 
plentitude of provisions and powers, 
which it embraced previous to its illegal 
suppression, with no jot or tittle of its 
executive functions lost or abrogated. 
Could the case be otherwise—could 
the illegal action of even a majority of 
the people in a State overthrow all 
legal guaranties by the exercise of 
mere rebel force—there would be, then, 
no protection for the minority, whose 
rights are as sacred, and whose inter- 
ests are as dear, under our Foederal 
compact. But the rule which holds 
good in a territory must hold good in 
a State. Who will contend that the 
temporary supremacy of rebels in 
Arizona or New Mexico abrogated 
Foederal laws or territorial constitu- 
tion in either? Who will assert in 
part materia that the constitution of 
Missouri or Tennessee could have been 
abrogated through any military over- 
running of either State by rebel raids, 
or by the proclamations of usurping 
rebel Governors, or by the enactments 
of temporary rebel legislatures, claim- 
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ing to derive power from an insurrec- 
tionary mob—even though that mob 
might pretend to be the majority ? 
But it is objected that the Foederal 
Government, by presidential procla- 
mations and congressional action, has 
admitted an abrogation of the State 
constitution of Louisiana, in allowing 
a re-construction of State government 
under a new constitution submitted to 
and adupted by a tenth of the loyal 
voters of Louisiana. It is also held, 
or may be held, that Congress recog- 
nized an abrogation de facto of the 
State constitution of Virginia, and tes- 
tified its recognition of that fact by 
constructing a new State out of Vir- 
ginia territory set apart for the pur- 
pose. But, in the case of Louisiana, it 
is understood that the voters, who took 
part in the election of a loyal legisla- 
ture, were acknowledged to be legal vo- 
ters of the State, acting under the pre- 
scribed forms of the Louisiana State 
constitution—which had never ceased 
to be operative. It matters not, there- 
fore, whether these loyal voters con- 


stituted one-tenth or nine-tenths of - 


all the persons entitled to vote; be- 
cause, if the non-voters took no part 
in the election, it was clearly through 
their own laches or default, and the 
actual voters thereby became rightfully 
the law-making power of the State. 
And as regards the peculiar features 
of this Louisiana election—as differing 
from previous ones—we must recognize 
that Congress possessed the right un- 
der the Foederal Constitution, and “ at 
any time, by law,” to “make or alter 
(State) regulations ” prescribing “ the 
times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for senators and representa- 
tives,” at least, if not for local State 
officials. 

But, in the matter of erecting the 
State of Western Virginia, was Con- 
gress also mindful of the constitution- 
al inhibition (Art. iv. Sec. 1,) that “no 
new State shall be formed or erected 


within the jurisdiction of any other 
State” “without the consent of the 
legislature of the State concerned ?” 
We answer that, by and under our 
view of the unceasing sovereignty of 
the State constitution of Virginia over 
her internal affaiys, Congress was en- 
abled to act, and did act, in strict ac- 
cordance with the above-quoted con- 
stitutional provision. [tis true that 
the voters of West Virginia only (act- 
ing through their delegates legislative- 
ly assembled) took part in the act of 
erecting that portion of the “Old 
Dominion” into a new State. But, it 
must be recollected that the voters of 
West Virginia, at that time—exercis- 
ing their right of suffrage under the 
old State constitution which had ney- 
er been legally abrogated—did con- 
stitute de facto the legal as well as 
loyal voters of the entire State. 
Eastern Virginia had outlawed itself by 
illegal secession, and the masses of its 
voters, in disabling themselves from 
taking part in a vote upon the ques- 
tion of State division, clearly permit- 
ted the voters of Western Virginia to 
decide the result at the ballot-box. 
Consequently, as in the case of Louis- 
jana, it was the laches and default of 
rebellious and self-disfranchised men, 
which yielded the legal rule of Virgin- 
ia, under her constitution, into the 
hands of a minority of voters who had 
remained faithful to that constitution, 
and had refused to disfranchise them- 
selves. The acts of State government 
and sovereignty actually performed by 
minorities in Louisiana and Virginia, 
unite to prove the existence of an 
unabrogated constitution in every rebel 
State, and to demonstrate the sound- 
ness of President Johnson’s position in 
reference to the unbroken validity of 
State constitutions during, and not- 
withstanding, the stress of rebellious 
forces against them. “Inter arma 
silent leges.” But though laws and 
constitutions were dumb under duress 
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of rebellious war, they were not dead, 
but sleeping. With the morn of peace, 
the State recovered from its nightmare 
of rebellious night. It awoke to its 
whole constitutional stature; to its 
status in quo ante bellum. Here then, 
and in this relation, we must take up 
the question of reconstructing a polit- 


The Health Question. 
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ical party; and base it, primarily, 
upon the uninterrupted rights of citi- 
zenship at the South, under State 
laws, restricted only by such disabili- 
ties as may arise from the infliction of 


judicial penalties for overt and proven 


acts of treason, as defined by the Foed- 
eral Constitution. 





THE HEALTH QUESTION. 


From the body of evidence produced 
by the labors of skilled physicians, 
acting as medical inspectors for the 
Ci‘izens’ Association, and from a mass 
of testimony arrayed during the last 
session before Legislative Committees, 
the public must have become familiar 
with the sanitary wants of our city. 
They have learned that numberless 
abodes of human beings in our midst 
are the nurseries of disease, as well as 
the centers of misery. They know 
that we have alleys, squares and 
streets, in which sickness is ever pres- 
ent; that there are dwellings which 
can be fitly described only by the 
suggestive title of “ fever-nests ;” and 
that there is a process of moral and 
physical decay among our poorer pop- 
ulation which can only be classified as 
“tenant-house rot.” Facts of the 
most stubborn kind demonstrate the 
existence in our community of barbar- 
ism which shames civilization, and .of 
degradation that accuses Christianity. 
We have learned that our preventable 
deaths are numbered by tens of thou- 
sands; that fevers have become en- 
demics within a hundred precincts ; 
that multitudes are poisoned by putrid 
effluvia; that squalor, filth, and physi- 
cal sufferings are the daily concom- 
itants of half our social life. 

Medical theorists may dispute as to 


the contagious principle of our com- 
mon low nervous and bilious fevers. 
We need not enter into entangling 
discussions regarding the comparative 
prevalence of typhus, synochus, or 
other more arbitrary distinctions of 
febris. It is enough to realize that, in 
numberless blocks of houses in New 
York City, we can trace a death-trail 
of somMETHING—call it by whatever 
name you please—which prostrates as 
quickly, and overcomes as surely, as 
any malignant type of spotted pesti- 
lence. Passing from individual to in- 
dividual, from apartment to apart- 
ment; alternately afflicting every 
member of a family, and every family 
residing under the same roof; we can 
identify its characteristics, whether 
we classify it or not. We shall never 
fail to remark its appearance where 
circumstances lead to its introduction ; 
and we must inevitably chronicle its 
establishment wherever those circum- 
stances concur to afford it proper nidus 
and support. It is observed by natu- 
ralists that, where all things tend to 
the disclosure and sustenance of any 
production, in that place—no matter 
how the germen may be conveyed—we 
are sure to find developed the peculiar 
species, which, by habit and sympa- 
thy, accords with the local surround- 
ings. The same, undoubtedly, is true 
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of disease. If abject poverty, scanty 
food and clothing, filthy habitation, 
dejection of mind, and debility of 
body, be latent causes that engender 
contagious or infectious diseases in one 
district, we may be certain that “like 
will beget like” in other districts, 
however remote. 

It is sufficiently frightful to contem- 
plate the ravages of a pestilence from 
some safe scientific stand-point of ob- 
servation. It becomes more alarming 
when the visitation depopulates a 
neighborhood of ours; and when the 
death-rates of a city in which we re- 
side reveal the presence of fatal infec- 
tion every side of us. But what will 
the community, as yet unawakened to 
peril, reply to our assertion, based on 
medical statistics, that fevers compar- 
atively light among the poorer classes, 
wax to malignant fatality when intro- 
duced to the quarters of luxury and 
refinement ? Typhus, for instance, 
comparatively mild in its attacks upon 
the lower strata of society, becomes 
virulent when transferred to the man- 
sions of wealth and apparent exclusive- 
ness. Originating in the same specific 
contagion, and developed through the 
same malarious influences, as an en- 
demic, it no sooner becomes liberated 
upon the wings of ammonia, than it 
assumes directly a mortal character, 
changing, as it were, its very essence, 
as it passes from poor torich. Among 
the habitants of gregarious localities, 
abandoned to filth and neglect, and be- 
coming actual purveyors of disease, the 
mortality in cases of fever will be found 
to average less than one in thirty ; but 
aiong the affluent and comfortable the 
deaths are as one to five cases. So, 
then, the chances to survive, attacked 
by typhus or other local fever—apart 
from putrid hospital types—are against 
our “ better classes” in the proportion 
of six to one, as compared with the 
poorer. A poor denizen of the crowd- 
ed tenant-house, attacked by low ty- 
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phus in his dark abode, may be pros- 
trated, and speedily recover; while 
the dweller in Madison Square, after 
succumbing to sequent symptoms of 
stupor, headache, convulsions, muscu- 
lar contractions, and deliriums, may 
perish miserably, at last, under the 
true, malignant typhus. 

The labors of Hercules, as recited in 
classic story, were types, it has been 
said, of successive reforms or amelior- 
ations introduced by wise monarchs 
into ancient society. However that 
may be, it is certain that we have in 
modern communities the equivalents 
of many such monsters as were des- 
troyed by Alcmena’s son. Not to 
apply the threadbare simile of Augean 
stable to New York streets, we may 
aptly liken the tenant-house nuisance 
to that other imbudiment of malarious 
poison which the strong man encoun- 
in Lernean morasses. We have, in 
fact, a domestic Lernean marsh in the 
filthy and feculent “ back-slums”’ of 
our city, anda local hydra in the 
many-headed evils of that horrible 
excrescence—the tenant-house. 

To recognize this abominable pack- 
ing-box arrangement as a dwelling- 
system for human beings is to scan- 
dalize civilization. To declare it a 
“laboratory of poisons”—whose em- 
anations vitiate health and morals— 
whose agencies corrupt body and soul 
—is to utter only simple truth. To 
assert that its endemic influences add 
forty per cent to our bills of mortality, 
sixty per cent. to our pauperism, 
seventy per cent. to our local crime, 
would be but the iteration of truisms. 
To describe it as a gangrene of the 
social membrane, as a “ goitre” (so to 
speak) upon our community’s body, 
would be but a suggestion of superficial 
venom and hideousness. For our 


tenant-house cancer is not merely 
protrusive ; in fact, it does not pro- 
trude enough, therefore we lose sight 
of it; but it is a polypus, secretly and 
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constantly renewing its virus—fatally 
expansive for mischief, and accretive 
of all mischievous elements. “ It doth 
make the meat it feeds on.” 

We do not propose to deal rhetoric- 
ally with our tenant-house, its incu- 
bations, or its progenies. Here it is, in 
our midst; quite equal to the task of 
telling its own story eloquently, in 
mortality bills, crime dockets, and the 
records of pauperism. We are content 
to marshal facts and array statistics ; 
letting them fight their own battle 
against prejudice or indifference. Be- 
ginning at the social base, we encounter 
twenty-three thousand dwellers in 
cellars, six feet or more underground; 
cellars that are not simply dark, 
impure abodes, but clammy, moldy, 
obscene abysses, invaded periodically 
by tide-water, or submerged by drain- 
age of the soil. Life rots in them. 
Seventy per cent. of children born in 
their gloom perish within five years; 
many of the residue survive only as 
victims to future typhoid, rheumatism, 
hip, or bowel affections. These cellar- 
born children have pallid skins, rickety 
limbs, watery blood. Hygrometric 
scrutiny of the holes they inhabit 
shows a condition of atmosphere ac- 
tively destructive by night and by 
day. Day, indeed, with its air-cufrrents 
and sunshine, is unknown to our city 
troglodytes. Crawling out of their 
burrows, into narrow lanes or wells, 
close-pent by high walls, they may 
catch occasional glimpses of the blue 
sky, just as the cretins and cagots of 
sunless Alpine chasms may get sight 
of a heaven far above them. Indeed, 
our cellar-dwellers have much in com- 
mon with the cretins. They are not 
yet afflicted with goitre or elephanti- 
asis; they do not, as yet, transmit 
leprosy and ‘idiocy; but they exhibit 
the incipient effects of the same desti- 
tution of sunlight and proper air which 
engenders cretinism and its revolting 
monstrosities. How long before we 
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shall behold elephantiasis thrusting 
its horrid features from the rags of 
our beggars may be suggested by com- 
paring the progress of such diseases in 
South American and East Indian cit- 
ies, where chronic filth and malaria 
have made them hereditary endemics. 
Darkness, moisture, and squalor in 
our subterrene tenements are con- 
stantly operative; producing cachexy, 
or scrofula, rickets, opthalmia and 
erysipelas. We need no subtler agent 
of disease than darkness alone. All 
foul or loathsome forms of life or decay 
multiply under its curtain. Where 
heaven’s sunbeams enter not, health 
cannot survive. Epidemics are sure 
to fasten, with deadliest gripe, on the 
inhabitants of dark, close localities. 
The sunny side of a street has been 
known to escape a pestilential visita- 
tion which decimated the population 
opposite. As we find the Negro and 
Indian drinking strength from the 
solar rays which they delight to bask 
in, so surely may we discover our 
cellar-dwellers emasculated by the 
dank and putrid emanations of their 
living tombs. 

A traveller visiting Lyons, in France, 
will notice long lines of stumps bor- 
dering on the river—remains of giant 
trees, which formerly adorned the 
landscape. Their naked, blasted ap- 
pearance might indicate the locality 
of a great conflagration, or the scene 
of conflict during war. But on inquiry, 
it is found that the fumes of a neigh- 
boring vitriol factory have silently, 
stealthily, but with deadly influence, 
destroyed the grand forest trees, as 
effectually as if a cannonade had ley- 
elled them to the ground. 

We know that in nearly every popu- 
lous neighborhood within the limits 
of New York city, there exist Frac- 
TORIES OF POISON more malignant than 
the fumes of vitriol; and their tend- 
ency, nay, their constant effect, is to 
dwarf, stunt, and kill—not trees—but 
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human beings. More actively des- 
tructive than the Lyons laboratory— 
and operating every hour of day and 
night—the porson Factories of New 
York city attack the health, corrupt 
the habits, and shorten the life of our 
population. 

In many localities it appears as if 
no supervision were ever contemplated. 
Entire squares seem to be given over 
to the dominion of dirt. “ Fever- 
nests,” where typhoid infection is bred 
by miasmatic sewers, and “ small-pox 
circles,” where loathsome contagion 
riots on foul house gases and decom- 
posed garbage, horrify the explorer in 
all quarters. <A single physician has 
attended one hundred and fifty-four 
cases of typhus fever, and sizty-two 
cases of small-pox, in his tenement- 
house rounds during Jess than six 
months. Ninety thousand cases of 
small-pox are estimated to have occur- 
red during forty years ; all engendered 
by filth. Not less than nine or ten 
thousand human lives are sacrificed 
annually to a neglect of municipal san- 
itary regulations. Filth destroys each 
year ten thousand men, women, and 
children in our city, as surely as vit- 
riol killed those trees in Lyons. Thirty 
per cent. of our whole mortality rises 
from PREVENTIBLE DISEASE. Thirty 
persons are slain daily in our midst, by 
guerrilla-shots from pickets of death, 
lurking about us in malaria, miasma, 
dirt,and dampness. How can we ex- 
pect to escape camp and prison disor- 
ders, when six hundred thousand peo- 
ple are packed in less than fifteen 
thousand tenant-houses, and nearly 
twenty-four thousand burrow under- 
ground in cellars? What army, even 
in an open country, and well fed, would 
not be ravaged by disease, under such 
conditions ? But we have numberless 
aggravations of the packing process. 
All descriptions of noxious surround- 
ings besiege our tenant-house popula- 
tion. They are located like prisoners 


encamped in Southern swamps, with- 
out power to escape from the plagues 
which beset them. Three hundred 
slaughter houses, fat-boiling concerns, 
and similar nuisances, are scattered 
through our populous neighborhoods. 
Vegetable decay, animal putrefaction, 
quite as deleterious as swamp exhala- 
tions, are heaped before every door 
through miles of our streets and back- 
areas. There are no vigilant camp po- 
lice to remove them ; no officer of the 
day responsible for their extirpation, 
As Mr. Carr, late Superintendent of 
Sanitary Inspection in the City Inspec- 
tor’s Department, says, “ We have no 
Sanitary Department in the city at all 
commensurate with what the name 
implies.” “For the last six months 
not a sanitary measure has received 
attention.”” “It had been as well if 
no Sanitary Department were in exis- 
tence.” 

We are, with good reason, alarmed 
at the occasional encroachments upon 
local health and comfort by the erec- 
tion of chemical works, furnaces, glue- 
factories, and kindred nuisances near 
our private dwellings. We feel pro- 
perly aggrieved when one of the two 
hundred and twenty-three slaughter- 
houses distributed through densely 
populated neighborhoods casts forth its 
noisome stenches “ betwixt the wind 
and our nobility.’”” We can trace a 
fatal connection between the slow fever 
which robbed us of a darling child or 
a dear wife, and that sickening efflu- 
vium of which our beloved one had so 
often complained, as invading the win- 
dows. We have a right to complain 
of the official neglect which allows 
compost-grounds and dumping-places 
to be permanently located within a 
few hundred yards of our decent and 
respectable squares. But, though all 
these nuisances are intolerable, and, in 
their measure, deadly foes to public 
health, they cannot be compared, for a 
moment, with the incessantly-active, 
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ever-malignant forces of death that 
are ejected constantly from those “ la- 
boratories of poison,’ the tenant- 
houses. Not isolated, like factories, 
but agglomerated by blocks in every 
district, these building-anomalies not 
only compress, torture, and murder 
their wretched inmates, but actually 
have power to make those inmates the 
involuntary murderers of their innocent 
fellow-citizens who dwell elsewhere. 
Through the potent chemistry of stag- 
nant air, darkness, damp, and filth, 
these terrible structures are able to 
create miasmatic poisons that belea- 
guer both the daily and nightly exis- 
tence of their unhappy occupants. 
Entering every pore, fastening on every 
sense, clinging to every tissue, these 
tenant-house poisons, thus chemically 
combined, become prolific agents of 
disease; developing whatsoever mor- 
bific germs may already lurk in the hu- 
mansystem. The germs, in their turn, 
become a portion of the local poison. 
Disease multiplies its agencies. Cor- 
ruption, decay, mortality give out their 
atoms. All these forces, concentrating 
under tenant-house roofs, working la- 
tently within the precincts of narrow 
cells, which the sun enters not, where 
the air cannot circulate ; constituting, 
in their combination, a battery of sub- 
tile gases; does it require a scientific 
disquisition to demonstrate what must 
be their natural effects upon all sur- 
roundings ? Let our death-rates, our 
local epidemics, our chronic diseases 
answer. 

It is a fact, pregnant with interest 
at the present time, that long and 
bloody national conflicts are usually 
precursors of virulent and fatal visita- 
tions of disease. Epidemics encamp 
behind armies. Pestilence is the rear- 
guard of war. In the pages of Thu- 
cydides we find harrowing pictures of 
that dread infection which clung to 
the skirtsof Athens during her Pelo- 
ponnesian War, fulfilling the oracular 
prediction that 
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“ A Doric war shall fall, 
And a great plague withal.” 


Calvisius writes in Latin of a terri- 
ble plague that scourged the Roman 
world for fifteen years, about the pe* 
riod when Gallus reigned; a period 
marked by savage intestinal conflicts, 
resulting in the elevation, successively, 
of fifty usurpers to the imperial throne. 
Still later, Procopius describes a pes- 


tilential visitation which traversed ° 


the Eastern Empire, just after the 
Persian War of Justinian, and the 
sanguinary popular quarrels of Red 
and Green factions in Byzantium—an 
epidemic so fatal that ten thousand 
deaths are reported to have occurred 
daily in Constantinople alone. Fol- 
lowing the Roman invasion of Britain, 
a plague broke out, in Vortigern’s 
reign, of so fierce a type as to sweep 
off more victims than the survivors 
could bury. In 1347 began the “ six- 
year plague ”—known through the 
pages of Boccacio as the “ Plague of 
Florence ’—which “so wasted Eu- 
rope,” says Calvisius, “that not the 
third part of men were left alive.” 
One church-yard alone, in London, 
received more than fifty thousand 
bodies in twelve months of the dis- 
ease. Boccacio ascribes its origin 
to India; but, like other epidemics, 
we find it following a previous great 
conflict. Bloody civil wars in France 
and Italy, a fierce struggle in Flanders, 
the battle of Crecy, the siege of Calais, 
were all immediate forerunners of the 
great plague. And nearly two centu- 
ries after this, in the middle of the 
Thirty-years’ War, another plague 
arose. Still another succeéded the 
wars of the Fronde, in France. Then 
came the great plague of 1$64, when 
there perished, in London and its par- 
ishes, 68,000 between April and Octo- 
ber. This awful infliction followed 
the English civil war, which had been 
ended by the Restoration. 
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And the cholera! how closely its 
shrouded form glided after revolution! 
how its ghastly death-dance attended 
the red carnival of war! Its birth 
may have been Asiatic, but its funeral 
foot-prints traced the map of European 
battle-fields—from Jemappes to Mos- 
cow. Are these facts only curious 
coincidences, or is there an appalling 
connection between war and _ pesti- 
lence ? Is there a mysterious lez tali- 
onis in Nature, revisiting on man the 
plagues which he inflicts upon earth 
through his bloody contentions ? Are 
battle-plains, with their reeking dead, 
hospitals, with their fecund exhala- 
tions, camps, and their contagions, so 
many voltaic piles, charged with the 
subtle fluid of latent pestilence? Do 
wasted fields, abandoned of husbandry, 
nurse the germs of a future corrup- 
tion, which floods shall liberate and 
winds disseminate broadcast over the 
land? We care not to speculate con- 
cerning agencies like these ; but if they 
exist, are we secure against the innocu- 
lation of their deadly principle ? 

It is an inquiry fraught with vital 
significance. At this very hour, the 
“cloud no bigger than a man’s hand” 
may be densifying over some aceldama 
of carnage, or some fever den of the 
war ; the cloud which, imbosoming ma- 
larious infection, shall hereafter launch 
its viewless bolts into the reservoirs 
of carbonic-acid gas ; the storehouses 
of sulphureted hydrogen; the maga- 
zines of putrescent exuvie, that, in 
our crowded cities, await but a com- 
municating virus, to become death- 
dealing batteries of pestilence. 

Have we not, then, a somewhat vital 
interest in the consideration of dis- 
ease, in its aspect as a sequence of 
war? Here—at the commercial gate 
of the nation, a point to which con- 
verge the most diverse business high- 
ways, and from which radiate the most 
extended lines of human intercourse— 
here must pestilence, should it arise, 


find pivot and fulcrum. We have 
built up here our warehouses, and 
piled them with flour and meats ; but 
we have here, likewise, constructed 
our tenant-houses, and stored them 
with pabulum for death. We fill our 
public squares with gay equipages, and 
our walks with refined and brilliant 
strangers and citizens ; but we crowd 
our narrow lanes and hidden courts 
with diseased, stifled,and stunted out- 
casts. We allot fifty streets to our 
magnificent Central Park; but we 
compress more than half-a-million of 
our population into a limit of earth- 
space hardly sufficient to allow each 
individual the breadth and length ofa 
grave. We appropriate miles of mar- 
ble and brown-stone palaces to luxuri- 
ous occupancy, in the ratio of a dozen 
sumptuous salons to a single person; 
but we confine twenty-three thousand 
souls under ground in cellars, and we 
pack four hundred and fifty thousand 
in ten thousand houses, obliging them. 
to dwell in airless dens and sunless 
cells, there to sin, there to suffer, there 
to rot, and there to die, unregarded. 

In the city of York (England), the 
cholera of 1832 broke out in a crowd- 
ed court, known as the “ Hagworm’s 
Nest.” In that locality raged the 
plague of 1664. In the same court 
first appeared the pestilence of 1551. 
During nearly three centuries, that 
horrid “Nest” had kept intact its 
eggs of pest. Generation after gener- 
ation dwelt around it, heedlessly, as 
we dwell around our “ fever-nests ”’ of 
New York city. 

In following the track of pestilence 
through different climes and ages, we 
encounter coincidences which establish 
the fact that epidemics have an affinity 
for endemics; or, rather, that the 
former usurp the dominion of the lat- 
ter, claiming the localities wherein 
they flourished, and the subjects which 
they swayed. Thus, in the passage of 
the great plague of 1346 over Europe, 
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and in subsequent visitations of simi- 
lar diseases, the small town of Aigne 
Morte, in Languedoc, was repeatedly 
made a centre, or point dapput, whence 
the distemper radiated to surround- 
ing districts. This town has always 
been noted for its local disorders, aris- 
ing from the malaria which overhangs, 
and the stagnant water that encom- 
passes it. Milan and the healthful 
mountain ranges were notably as ex- 
empt from this plague as the coasts 
and marsh-lands of Italy were ravaged 
by it. And, as in plague, so in cholera 
and typhus, the crowded purlieus of 
great cities have ever been the seats 
of infection. 

When low fevers and their concomi- 
tants become naturalized in certain 
localities, they serve as nuclei for the 
sporadic propagation of kindred dis- 
eases, whenever season and material 
combine to feed it. The distinctive 
type of the endemic may merge and 
be lost in its more virulent successor, 
but it will have performed its mission ; 
it will have absorbed and given out the 
principle of poison which constitutes 
its affinity with plague or cholera. 
“It appears,” says Dr. Southwood 
Smith, of London, “ that in many parts 
of Bethnal Green and White Chapel 
fever of a malignant and fatal charac- 
ter is always more or less prevalent. 
In some streets it has prevailed in al- 
most every house; in some courts, in 
every house ; and in some few instan- 
ces, in every room in every house. 
Cases are recorded in which every 
member of a family has been attacked 
in succession, of whom, in every such 
case, several have died. Some whole 
families have been swept away. Six 
persons have been found lying ill of 
fever in one small room.” 

Here we have the point d’appui of a 
pestilence movement. It was said 
that early plagues might be traced to 
fetid exhalations from dead locusts ; 
nd Dr. Smith, above quoted, says 
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that “the room of a fever-patient in a 
small, heated apartment in London, 
with no perflation of fresh air, is per- 
fectly analagous to a standing pool in 
Ethiopia full of bodies of dead locusts. 
The poison generated in both cases is 
the same; the difference is merely in 
the degree of its potency. Nature, 
with her burning sun, her stilled and 
pent-up wind, her stagnant and teem- 
ing marsh, manufactures plague ona 
large and fearful scale. Poverty, in 
her hut, covered with rags, surrounded 
with her filth, striving with all her 
might to keep out the pure air and to 
increase the heat, imitates nature but 
too successfully ; the process and the 
product are the same; the only dif- 
ference is in the magnitude of re- 
sults.” 

To this testimony, a hundred au- 
thorities add weight. Another Eng- 
lish medical man says that he has en- 
countered localities from which fever 
is seldom absent. “ We find spots 
where spasmodic cholera located itself 
are also the chosen resorts of contin- 
ued fever.”” “In damp, dark, and 
chilly cellars,” says Dr. Griscom, of 
our city, “ fevers, rheumatism, conta- 
gious and inflammatory disorders, af- 
fections of the lungs, skin, and eyes, 
too often successfully combat the skill 
of the physicians.” Again, he says: 
“The degraded habits of life, the de- 
generate morals, the confined and 
crowded apartments, and insufficient 
food, of those who live in more ele- 
vated rooms, comparatively beyond 
the reach of the exhalations of the soil, 
engender a different train of diseases, 
sufficiently distressing to contemplate ; 
but the addition to all these causes of 
the foul influence of the incessant 
moisture and more confined air of un- 
derground rooms, is productive of evils 
which humanity cannot regard without 
shuddering.” 

Now, the death-rate in New York 
City hag increased since 1810 from 1 
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in 464 to lin 35. To every death, in 
a populous district like Manhattan 
Island, there will be about thirty 
cases Of sickness. This gives an an- 
nual rate of between two and three 
hundred thousand sick cases; more 
than a quarter of our entire popula- 
tion. Paris is healthier than New 
York. If we reduce our death-rate to 
that of the French capital, we shall 
save four hundred thousand lives an- 
nually; reduce it tothe average of 
London, and we shall save more than 
nine thousand human lives each year. 
This is the calculation under ordinary 
circumstances. But how would our 
“ fever-nests ” and “cholera-holes ” be 
quarantined should the “ pestilence 
that walketh at noon-day” fling his 
yellow shadow over this great metrop- 
olis? What charmed circle around 
the “tenant-house” neighborhood 
shall taboo its deadly gases, its subtle 
infections, from contact with the pal- 
aces of luxury ? 

Here, under our nostrils, the virus 
of small-pox continually eats into so- 
ciety. More than ten thousand per- 
sons have died of this disease in our 
city during forty years, and more than 
one hundred thousand persons have 
been attacked by it. It is at this 
time fearfully on the increase, and its 


dreadful emanations daily penetrate to 


the rural districts. They cling to cars 
and steamboats ; they are dispensed 
through personal contagion ; they lie- 
in-wait among second-hand garments 
sold in our slop-shops ; they nestle in 
bed-clothes so plenty after periodical 
clearances of hospitals. But small- 
pox is only one of the myriad agencies 
of death in our midst. 

Now, it is better for us, as Christian 
men and good citizens, to hear sober 
truth occasionally, though it be unpal- 
atable, than to listen always to “the 
voice of the charmer, charm he ever so 
wisely.” We may ignore the fact of 
there being latent and horrible evils 


in our midst, or we may, for a season, 
shirk our responsibility regarding 
them; but, sooner or later, we shall 
invoke, apd must abide, the conse- 
quences of their protracted existence. 
There is an oriental story, which re- 
lates that a certain tyrant used to 
clothe his fierce soldiers in the skins 
of tigers, wolves, and other wild 
beasts, and set them to hunting poor 
people out of their beds at night, and 
driving them into the highways and 
fields, to worry and tear them, while 
the old king rode behind, enjoying the 
sport. But in punishment of this cru- 
elty, as the legend runs, the disguised 
soldiers were suddenly changed into 
real wild beasts, and made to turn on 
the wicked monarch himself, who per- 
ished miserably under their teeth and 
claws. We are pursuing a like atro- 
cious chase in the city of New York 
at this day; hunting not only the 
bodies but the souls of human beings 
out of the pale of comfort, repose, and 
decency, to the highways of pauperism 
and the commons of crimes. We are 
making practical the oriental legend, 
in our heathen neglect of the rights, 
claims, and sore necessities of four 
hundred thousand of the poor inhabi- 
tants of this mighty emporium of 
Traffic. 

Traffic, did we say ? And must we 
repeat that it is Traffic, and Traffic 
only, which has become rule and guage 
for our action as members of a great 
community ? We traffic not only in 
silks, and cloths, and jewels, and spices, 
but in the health, honor, and life of 
men, women, and children. We traf- 
fic not only in bricks and mortar, but 
in the light of heaven, the sweetness 
of air,and the purity of earth. We 
huxter the free sunshine, doling it to 
human cravings as grudgingly as mi- 
sers dole out their gold. Wecompute 
the minimum of air and space where- 
in mortal existence may linger, and 
make our calculation the basis for 
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money-making out of mortal suffering. 
All this we do ina spirit of traffic 
which invests its lucre, not in the 
broad, noble fields of mercantile ad- 
venture, that builds up States and 
plants colonies, but in a narrow, muck- 
worm track of speculation, wherefrom 
arise those cells and dens of mason- 
work that brood over our filthy streets 
and foul alleys like unclean buzzards 
over some loathsome lazar-yard. 
With our billions of eager capital— 
that fulcrum on which the lever of en- 
terprise, rightly adjusted, can move 
the world—we exhibit no commensu- 
rate expansion of generous public spir- 
it such as made the Medici of Florence 
princes as well as merchants, and the 
Van Horns and Egmonts of Holland 
sovereigns as well as traders. We 
emulate not those grand old traffickers 
of Tyre, who reared colossal cities 
whenever they halted their caravans or 
anchored their galleys; cities whose 
very ruins astonish the beholder ; but 
we rather imitate the grovelling Egyp- 
tians, who worshipped that creeping 
thing, the beetle, which ever toils to 
accumulate a muck-ball, to roll before 
it, as its wealth. Hence, we never 
ask if there be relationships connect- 
ing spacious streets with public health, 
or if there be affinities between decent 
homes and popular morals. We are 
satisfied to roll up our individual muck- 
balls to the proportions of marble ware- 
houses and brown stone mansions, and 


are equally content to let other human 


scarabei enlarge their own filthy piles 
to the bulk of tenant-houses filled 
with all uncleanness. So, then, our 
gorgeous marts, our splendid churches, 
our stately public edifices, tower above 
brilliant thoroughfares, while leagues 
of shipping line our piers, and untold 
treasures are borne, as on triumphal 
cars, over the iron roads of our com- 
mercial prosperity. But, all the while, 
we have mildew at the heart, consum- 
ing flame under regal garments, a 





“carrion death” in the golden casket 
of our seeming. 

Under Paris and Rome are cata- 
combs, where the debris of mortality 
was allowed to accumulate for ages, 
and where, at different epochs, bands 
of thieves and outlaws sought hiding- 
places, and thence emerged to plunder 
and kill theinhabitants above. Happily, 
inour day, science and progress have 
converted these subterranean crypts in- 
to viaducts for sewer-drains, gas and 
water-pipes. The ancient golgothas are 
now become media of benefits to society, 
instead of remaining vaults of corrup- 
tion, sheltering disease and crime. 
We New Yorkers, also, have our cata- 
combs, not underground, but on the 
surface of Manhattan Island, as dis- 
tinct and loathsome as were the old 
tombs beneath Seine and Tiber. Our 
back-streets, alleys, and confined 
areas, over-populated with decaying 
humanity, and fecund with all foul 
things bred from slime and malaria, 
are nothing more or less than social 
graveyards in our midst, harboring 
death and sheltering evils that are 
actually worse than death. We can- 
not deny this. Facts are palpable. 
Figures will not lie. It needs but a 
short turn from civilized Broadway to 
stumble upon barbarous and savage 
districts, given over to society’s deadly 
enemies—squalor and reckless poverty. 
Is it not time to do something with 
our catacombs? If capital can erect 
its miles of massive store-houses and 
palaces, can it not build, likewise, miles 
of renovated, comfortable, christianized 
dwellings for the people who bear all 
social and political burthens—that 
mighty mass who are the substructure 
of our city, our state, and our re- 
public? If capital can call ngvies, and 
armies, and governments, and colonies 
into. being, can it not also create 
Homes? The field is broad in our 
city. A million of people are inter- 
ested directly in the result. 
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OUR STATE PRISON SYSTEM.* 


Tue traveller, westward bound, on 
entering that beautiful miniature city, 
formerly the 


“ Loveliest village of the plain,” 


finds his attention arrested by cold, 
gray limestone walls, softened some- 
what by the red sandstone belts, the 
coping of the turrets, the quoins, and 
surroundings of the black, iron-grated 
windows, of the Auburn State Prison. 
Surmounting the cupola he sees the ef- 
figy of a soldier on guard, and the toc- 
sin in full view beneath his feet. By 
this time the cars have halted within 
the railway station, whence, after the 
lapse of a few minutes, at the twain 
blast of the locomotive they will 
emerge running along, not far from the 
prison, presenting another view of its 
gray walls and grim windows. In its 
western enclosure may be seen the un- 
attractive rear of the new State Asy- 
lum for insane convicts. 

As a philopenist, a lover of punish- 
ment to evil doers, it may not be out 
of place, partly for information and 
partly as warning, to present a rough 
sketch of this extensive institution: 
The main edifice stretches round three 
sides of a square, and consists of a 
front central portion, three stories high, 
with two two-story wings having deep 
extensions ; the whole standing on a 
high basement. The extensions are 
interrupted midway by central sec- 
tions rising one story higher, so that 
the three sides, with the exception of 
the cupolas, present the same general 
appearance. This, the original archi- 


* Seventeenth Annual Report of the In- 
spectors of State Prisons of the State of 
New York. January 31, A. D. 1865. 
Senate Document No. 30, and other Leg- 
islative documents and reports pertaining 
thereto. 
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tectural design, has lately been modi- 
fied by a continuation of the south 
wing to the outer wall on that side. 
The central front building is occupied 
by the Warden and Agent as a resi- 
dence, excepting, however, offices for 
himself, the clerk and State Inspectors, 
In the basement of the south wing, the 
kitchen and mess-room are located, 
which, with the chapel in the second 
anc the hospital in the upper story, 
occupy about one-half its capacity. 
The remainder, and the entire north 
wing, contain the cells, and are the 
great dormitories of the prison. The 
building measures in front three hun- 
dred and eighty-eight feet, and is two 
hundred and sixty-six feet deep. The 
dormitories consist of blocks of cells 
five tiers high, reached by galleries 
from corridors, which surround the en- 
tire block. These corridors are light- 
ed by large grated windows fronting 
the cells. The cells, nine hundred and 
ninety-two in number, exclusive of the 
dungeons, receive their light and air 
from the corridors through grated 
doors. The dormitories are nearly 
fire-proof, being composed of stone and 
iron, having only the narrow gallery 
floors laid with wood. The new cells 
are seven feet by three feet and four 
inches on the floor, and seven feet and 
six inches high. An iron turn-up, 
sack-bottom bedstead and bedding; 
a Bible with three or four additional 
books and a night-tub, comprise their 
furniture. In the rear of the main 
building are several extensive work- 
shops, built mostly of brick, generally 
two stories high, but with no greater 
strength of construction than ordinary 
buildings for mechanical purposes. To 
render the surveillance complete, one 
side of each working apartment was 
formerly provided with a dark aycnue 
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from which, through horizontal crev- 
ices, an unobserved view of both keep- 
ers and convicts could be obtained. 
But this right arm of the discipline 
has recently been abolished. The 
whole is surrounded by a wall from 
three to four feet thick, measuring five 
hundred feet front by fifteen hundred 
deep, enclosing about seventeen super- 
ficial acres. This area is divided by 
the building and cross-walls into front, 
centre and garden yards. The height 
of the front yard wall is fifteen feet, 
having a main entrance and two side 
gates. That of the centre yard, sur- 
rounding the workshops, is thirty feet, 
and of the garden, the locality of the 
new asylum, twelve feet. The wall 
is furnished with a hand-rail and sep- 
try-boxes, for the protection of the in- 
fantry-armed sentinels. The general 
appearance of the prison is cold and 
repulsive, rendered peculiarly so by the 
material used in its construction, but 
does not strike the spectator on first 
beholding it with the heavy gloom that 
pervades the Eastern Penitentiary of 
Pennsylvania; and the feelings usually 
associated with a great prison are soon 
lost in the manifestations of life and 
activity. 

Should the traveller chance to halt 
in his pursuit of health, of pleasure or 
of wealth, and take an internal look 
at this earthly pandemonium, he may, 
by possibility, go on convinced, like a 
wise Assembly committee, who, after 
“taking testimony” in regard to grave 
charges upon its officers, [“‘made a rigid 
examination into the condition of the 
Prison, the manner in which its affairs 
are conducted; *** also a thorough 
examination of the Asylum building, 
so far as it had progressed ; and exam- 
ined the accounts of moneys” (about 
forty thousand dollars,) “expended 
upon it,”] were, upon an investigation, 
embracing a period of less than twelve 
hours, into the most subtle, the most 
complicated of human institutions, con- 
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tent to report “that the present sys- 
tem of inspection and management is 
a good and valuable one, and requires 
no change at the hands of the Legisla- 
ture.” (Assembly Doc. 143—A. D. 
1858.) But the Auburn Prison, which 
proposes to prevent as well as punish 
crime—involving social power and in- 
dividual liability—is too far-reaching 
to be comprehended by the curious in 
a casual visit, or analyzed by partial or 
incompetent committees of investiga- 
tion. 

The Auburn Prison, being the en- 
sample of those at Sing Sing and Clin- 
ton, will in these remarks be the chief 
object ; while the latter, conducted on 
like principles.and with similar results, 
are introduced in elucidation of the 
subject generally. 

Social security and retributive jus- 
tice are primary ideas imbodied in in- 
carceration for crime. Self-support 
and convict reformation are modern 
additions to ancient practices. The 
original ideas, with their late affixes, 
ostensibly embrace the object of the 
prisons of this State. To secure soci- 
ety and punish offenders are axiomatic 
rights. Strong, high walls, with fear- 
less, determined sentinels, are about 
all the appliances necessary, and the 
arrangement and material of construc- 
tion of the Auburn Prison, show it to 
be ample for that purpose. But self- 
support and convict reformation re- 
quire a more complicated material ar- 
rangement, and involve a higher de- 
gree of intellectual and moral capacity. 
To accomplish, in addition to a secure 
incarceration, so great an undertaking, 
a profitable system of labor must be 
devised ; contamination from eyil asso- 
ciation be prevented, and a moral cul- 
ture instituted whereby the perverse 
tendencies of humanity can Be trans- 
formed. The object presupposes intel- 
ligent moral managers, with an especial 
adaptation to the task. To present 
the approximation of the New York 
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State Prisons to the proposed end, de- 
fines our present undertaking. 

In approaching a subject so impor- 
tant in its social and individual rela- 
tions as that of prison discipline, it be- 
hooves us to look well at the abstract 
on which it is founded, with the prac- 
tices thence arising; and to examine 
critically their results, that a compre- 
hensive view may be presented for the 
judgment of mankind. 

The Auburn system of prison dis- 
cipline is peculiar in feature and un- 
mistakable in character. It is also 
the type of a majority of the State 
prisons of civilized nations, and the 
competitor for public favor of a system 
having principles and practices radi- 
cally diverse. In the abstract, it is a 
system of physical coercion, in which 
the idea of moral government enters 
not at all. The reason and the pas- 
sions are overlooked, and the uncon- 
trollable emotions, save one, are disre- 
garded in its administration. Fear is 
the element toward which its entire 
police regulation is directed. Upon 
this theory was its government orig- 
inally founded, and every departure 
from it is a departure from its elemen- 
tary principle. 

In the early history of the Auburn 
Prison, when the convicts were em- 
ployed on its own construction, work- 
ing together with little restraint to- 
wards each other during the day, and 
at night huddled promiscuously in 
apartments, each accommodating fif- 
teen or more individuals, without 
method or any settled plan of disci- 
pline, John D. Cray—an Englishman 
by birth, a retired soldier of the Brit- 
ish army, and a coppersmith by trade, 
assumed its police regulation. To this 
remarkable personage, endowed with 
wonderful physical endurance—mak- 
ing little difference between day and 
night in prosecuting his arduous la- 
bors ; possessed of uncommon energy 
and decision of character,as portrayed 


in the result of his undertaking; and 
who, though unaided except by the 
work of his own hands, possessed a 
fund of knowledge seldom equalled 
even by those on whom wealth and 
station had showered their favors—be- 
longs the fame, whether it be good 
or whether it be evil, of defining and 
executing a system of prison polity 
which has arrested the attention of 
civilized man. 

The peculiar features of this system 
are, associated labor by day, entire 
isolation by night,and at all times 
perfect non-intercourse between the 
convicts. It has no reference to a re- 
formation of the criminal; nor to the 
product of his labor being more than 
incidentally the means of his support, 
but is calculated for him solely as an 
offender against society and under 
sentence of imprisonment at hard la- 
bor, as the penalty of his crime. 

Now, to carry out a system appa- 
rently so incompatible with the inhe- 
rent nature of man, penalties commen- 
surate tq its obstacles must be institu- 
ted, and corporeal punishment was re- 
sorted to as the means of its attain- 
ment. This punishment was of vari- 
ous kinds, but that usually employed 
was the cat. So long as it was the 
ordinary instrument of coercing obedi- 
ence, a visitor might pass through the 
working apartments without being ob- 
served by any, or at least very few ol 
the inmates; and communication be- 
tween the convicts by either sign or 
speech was almost wholly suppressed. 
The constant fear of the lash kept 
them in as constant subjugation to the 
rules, but the ceaseless strife thus 
waged between the will and the in- 
stincts could not long exist without, 
in some degree, inducing indifference 
to the penalty, or injury to the mental 
faculties. Every sound that vibrates 
on the ear is a call to some other sense 
to assist in its relief, and each emotion 
has its demand upon some other fac- 
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from which, through horizontal crev- 
ices, an unobserved view of both keep- 
ers and convicts could be obtained. 
But this right arm of the discipline 
has recently been abolished. The 
whole is surrounded by a wall from 
three to four feet thick, measuring five 
hundred feet front by fifteen hundred 
deep, enclosing about seventeen super- 
ficial acres. This area is divided by 
the building and cross-walls into front, 
centre and garden yards. The height 
of the front yard wall is fifteen feet, 
having a main entrance and two side 
gates. That of the centre yard, sur- 
rounding the workshops, is thirty feet, 
and of the garden, the locality of the 
new asylum, twelve feet. The wall 
is furnished with a hand-rail and sep- 
try-boxes, for the protection of the in- 
fantry-armed sentinels. The general 
appearance of the prison is cold and 
repulsive, rendered peculiarly so by the 
material used in its construction, but 
does not strike the spectator on first 
beholding it with the heavy gloom that 
pervades the Eastern Penitentiary of 
Pennsylvania; and the feelings usually 
associated with a great prison are soon 
lost in the manifestations of life and 
activity. 

Should the traveller chance to halt 
in his pursuit of health, of pleasure or 
of wealth, and take an internal look 
at this earthly pandemonium, he may, 
by possibility, go on convinced, like a 
wise Assembly committee, who, after 
“taking testimony” in regard to grave 
charges upon its officers, [‘‘ made a rigid 
examination into the condition of the 
Prison, the manner in which its affairs 
are conducted; *** also a thorough 
examination of the Asylum building, 
so far as it had progressed ; and exam- 
ined the accounts of moneys” (about 
forty thousand dollars,) “expended 
upon it,”] were, upon an investigation, 
embracing a period of less than twelve 
hours, into the most subtle, the most 
complicated of human institutions, con- 


tent to report “that the present sys- 
tem of inspection and management is 
a good and valuable one, and requires 
no change at the hands of the Legisla- 
ture.” (Assembly Doc. 143—A. D. 
1858.) But the Auburn Prison, which 
proposes to prevent as well as punish 
crime—involving social power and in- 
dividual liability—is too far-reaching 
to be comprehended by the curious in 
a casual visit, or analyzed by partiat or 
incompetent committees of investiga- 
tion. 

The Auburn Prison, being the en- 
sample of those at Sing Sing and Clin- 
ton, will in these remarks be the chief 
object; while the latter, conducted on 
like principles.and with similar results, 
are introduced in elucidation of the 
subject generally. 

Social security and retributive jus- 
tice are primary ideas imbodied in in- 
carceration for crime. Self-support 
and convict reformation are modern 
additions to ancient practices. The 
original ideas, with their late affixes, 
ostensibly embrace the object of the 
prisons of this State. To secure soci- 
ety and punish offenders are axiomatic 
rights. Strong, high walls, with fear- 
less, determined sentinels, are about 
all the appliances necessary, and the 
arrangement and material of construc- 
tion of the Auburn Prison, show it to 
be ample for that purpose. But self- 
support and convict reformation re- 
quire a more complicated material ar- 
rangement, and involve a higher de- 
gree of intellectual and moral capacity. 
To accomplish, in addition to a secure 
incarceration, so great an undertaking, 
a profitable system of labor must be 
devised ; contamination from evil asso- 
ciation be prevented, and a moral cul- 
ture instituted whereby the perverse 
tendencies of humanity can bé trans- 
formed. The object presupposes intel- 
ligent moral managers, with an especial 
adaptation to the task. To present 
the approximation of the New York 
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State Prisons to the proposed end, de- 
fines our present undertaking. 

In approaching a subject so impor- 
tant in its social and individual rela- 
tions as that of prison discipline, it be- 
hooves us to look well at the abstract 
on which it is founded, with the prac- 
tices thence arising; and to examine 
critically their results, that a compre- 
hensive view may be presented for the 
judgment of mankind. 

The Auburn system of prison dis- 
cipline is peculiar in feature and un- 
mistakable in character. It is also 
the type of a majority of the State 
prisons of civilized nations, and the 
competitor for public favor of a system 
having principles and practices radi- 
cally diverse. In the abstract, it is a 
system of physical coercion, in which 
the idea of moral government enters 
not at all. The reason and the pas- 
sions are overlooked, and the uncon- 
trollable emotions, save one, are disre- 
garded in its administration. Fear is 
the element toward which its entire 
police regulation is directed. Upon 
this theory was its government orig- 
inally founded, and every departure 
from it is a departure from its elemen- 
tary principle. 

In the early history of the Auburn 
Prison, when the convicts were em- 
ployed on its own construction, work- 
ing together with little restraint to- 
wards each other during the day, and 
at night huddled promiscuously in 
apartments, each accommodating fif- 
teen or more individuals, without 
method or any settled plan of disci- 
pline, John D. Cray—an Englishman 
by birth, a retired soldier of the Brit- 
ish army, and a coppersmith by trade, 
assumed its police regulation. To this 
remarkable personage, endowed with 
wonderful physical endurance—mak- 
ing little difference between day and 
night in prosecuting his arduous la- 
bors ; possessed of uncommon energy 
and decision of character,as portrayed 


in the result of his undertaking; and 
who, though unaided except by the 
work of his own hands, possessed a 
fund of knowledge seldom equalled 
even by those on whom wealth and 
station had showered their favors—be- 
longs the fame, whether it be good 
or whether it be evil, of defining and 
executing a system of prison polity 
which has arrested the attention of 
civilized man. 

The peculiar features of this system 
are, associated labor by day, entire 
isolation by night,and at all times 
perfect non-intercourse between the 
convicts. It has no reference to a re- 
formation of the criminal ; nor to the 
product of his labor being more than 
incidentally the means of his support, 
but is calculated for him solely as an 
offender against society and under 
sentence of imprisonment at hard la- 
bor, as the penalty of his crime. 

Now, to carry out a system appa- 
rently so incompatible with the inhe- 
rent nature of man, penalties commen- 
surate tq its obstacles must be institu- 
ted, and corporeal punishment was re- 
sorted to as the means of its attain- 
ment. This punishment was of vari- 
ous kinds, but that usually employed 
was the cat. So long as it was the 
ordinary instrument of coercing obedi- 
ence, a visitor might pass through the 
working apartments without being ob- 
served by any, or at least very few ol 
the inmates ; and communication be- 
tween the convicts by either sign or 
speech was almost wholly suppressed. 
The constant fear of the lash kept 
them in as constant subjugation to the 
rules, but the ceaseless strife thus 
waged between the will and the in- 
stincts could not long exist without, 
in some degree, inducing indifference 
to the penalty, or injury to the mental 
faculties. Every sound that vibrates 
on the ear is a call to some other sense 
to assist in its relief, and each emotion 
has its demand upon some other fac- 
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ulty to relieve or help in its manifes- 
tation. 

This means of enforcing obedience 
was for many years comparatively suc- 
cessful ; but its demoralizing influence 
on him who inflicted it, and the moral 
and physical danger to him who bore 
it, became alike abhorrent to public 
sentiment. To illustrate: Rachel 
Welch, while laboring under the pri- 
mal curse pronounced against her sex 
for disobedience in Eden, became re- 
fractory, for which she was terribly 
whipped by the keeper in charge. The 
occurrence was made the subject of a 
grand jury inquest, and resulted in a 
condemnation by the court. A legis- 
lative investigation was also instituted, 
and a statute passed December 10, A. 
D. 1827, that “no female convict, con- 
fined in any prison, shall be punished 
by whipping, for any misconduct in 
such prison.”” Again: Dan Smith be- 
came insane and refused to work. In- 
stead of an asylum to restore the un- 
fortunate being, the cat was applied to 
cure the “crazy man.’? He was whip- 
ped and sent to his cell. In the excit- 
ed state of his mind he rent to shreds 
his wearing apparel. On the following 
morning he was wh'pped for destroy- 
ing his clothes. On the succeeding 
night he not only destroyed the clothes 
on his body, but his bedding shared 
the same fate. Again the cat was 
applied as the sole panacea for his 
malady, but with as little success as 
before. This course was pursued at 
intervals for months, until at last, after 
having suffered more than loss of -life, 
he was, through executive clemency, 
turned upon the community, disabled 
in body and ruined in mind, a living 
monument to the barbarity of this 
mode of prison punishment. Again: 
The lifeless body of Charles S. Plumb 
became, February, A. D. 1846, the sub- 
ject of a coroner’s inquest. The facts 
were these: The warden testified that 
the convict, previous to being whipped, 
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went above and broke out some win- 
dow glass, and threw out a jug of oil, 
with some other property; that, at 
another time, when making a noise in 
his cell, and being asked for his name, 
he replied “steamboat,” the only an- 
swer he would make; at another time 
he tore the books and bedding of his 
cell, and his own clothes. The preced- 
ing warden testified that Plumb was 
a “ wayward boy, but not malicious ; 
his conduct was strange, but did not 
indicate insanity ; his strangeness was 
a violation of rules without any ap- 
parent motive, when he was liable to 
be punished.” Now, it requires but 
little reflection to perceive that the 
testimony of both these wardens is 
nearly, if not quite, sufficient to es- 
tablish his mental alienation. The 
commission of those petty acts with- 
out motive, for which he had been re- 
peatedly whipped, and knew he would 
again be, should have sufficed to pre- 
vent further inflictions, But his in- 
sanity escaped their observation, not- 
withstanding it was shown by a former 
employer of Plumb to have existed 
previous to his conviction, and it was 
proved to be the opinion of many in 
the prison that he was of unsound 
mind, 

On the post-mortem examination, 
the posterior surface of the trunk ap- 
peared so lacerated that the number 
of stripes could not be determined, 
but that there were not less than be- 
tween three hundred and sixty and 
six hundred was shown by testimony. 
During the chastisement the constitu- 
tional irritation commenced in inyol- 
untary serous evacuations. This was 
soon followed by prostration, succeed- 
ed by rigors with only a slight reac- 
tion. Then came high delirium, which 
soon degenerated into stupor, gradual- 
ly becoming comatose, and finally, after 
less than four days’ sickness, termina- 
ting in dissolution. The cutaneous is, 
perhaps, the most sensitive and exten- 
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sively diffused portion of the nervous 
system, and its sympathies are with 
the whole economy. The enervation 
commenced with the diarrhcea; the 
relation of parts was broken, and the 
physical stamina proved inadequate to 
sustain the shock, although the convict 
was in good health at the time of pun- 
ishment. Thus,under the lash perished 
a human being, from whose mind God 
had removed the light of reason, pos- 
sibly to set in stronger light before 
the eyes of men the inhumanity and 
the danger of this means of enforcing 
discipline. 

The Board of Inspectors shortly af- 
ter superceded the warden, and the 
succeeding Legislature passed an act— 
December 14th, A. D. 1847—“ prohib- 
iting the infliction of any blows what- 
ever upon any convict except in self- 
defence.” But with the loss of the 
cat came also the loss of that disci- 
pline which had rendered famous this 
prison, both at home and abroad. 


The shower bath, the yoke, and the 
dungeon, with some minor appliances, 
then became the means of maintaining 
order, and although in appearance they 
seem less seyere, yet every agency by 
which the refractory can be subdued 
requires critical investigation. 


To convey an adequate idea of the 
force of the bath, when used as a cor- 
rective would be difficult indeed ; for 
while the culprit may exhibit no signs 
of extraordinary suffering, portions of 
the internal organization, both in func- 
tion and structure, may have succumb- 
ed to its incomprehensible power. 
Phrenitis, amurosis, epilepsy, insanity 
and death are among its darker phases, 
while those delicate shades of mental 
injury, seen only in occasional aberra- 
tions, must be of frequent occurrence. 
To illustrate :—Convict No. 4958, in 
the Auburn Prison, said that “ while 
in the stocks his head ached as though 
it would certainly split open, when all 
at once it stopped and there was no 
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more pain.” He came out an insane 
man, hopelessly incurable, though at 
times he conversed understandingly 
about it. He was subsequently trans- 
ferred to the State Lunatic Asylum. 
Convict No. 5669 was showered with 
six pails of water discharged through a 
half-inch jet. Shortly after he fell in- 
to convulsions from which he emerged 
with a mind totally destroyed. The 
executive, in consequence of the inju- 
ry, bestowed upon him a pardon, but 
he did not long survive. Convict No. 
4565, aged thirty-eight years, in good 
health, was showered with three pails 
of iced water discharged through a 
cribriform plate. He was taken from 
the stocks in convulsions which con- 
tinued about thirty minutes. He had 
congestion of the brain, followed by 
severe cephalgia and mental derange- 
ment. He was bled and ultimately 
recovered. Another convict was struck 
with blindness in the stocks, and over 
two years elapsed before his sight re- 
turned. Ona coronor’s inquest, held 
at the Auburn Prison, the jury found 
“That Samuel Moore—a convict— 
came to his death in “the State Prison 
at Auburn on the second day of De- 
cember, A. D. 1858, from a cause 
which we are unable to determine 
positively, yet we believe, from the 
evidence, that it was hastened by the 
punishment which had been inflicted 
upon him; but we have no reason to 
believe that said punishment was un- 
usual in such case, or that any of the 
officers of said prison were at fault in 
the matter” notwithstanding every 
witness concurred in the fact of the 
soundness of the convicts health at 


_the time of his punishment. It was 


also proved that three barrels of iced 
water were showered upon him at in- 
tervals during a period of forty-five 
minutes ; that the water ran into his 
mouth ; that during the death strug- 
gles which were so fierce that, wrench- 
ing his hands from their firm fasten- 
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ings he slipped from his seat and was 
actually hung by his neck in the 
stocks, and that he expired in five 
minutes after reaching the hospital. 

On the happening of this occurrence 
the inspectors “ Resolved that after 
this date the use of the shower bath 
as a means of punishment in any of 
the State Prisons of this State, be and 
the same is hereby prohibited.” But 
from the shifting, unstable management 
of them, it is again in full opera- 
tion. 

Dangerous and destructive as these 
instances were, and difficult of intelli- 
gent application as this means of pun- 
ishment is, other cases, where neither 
injury nor even punishment were in- 
flicted, tell with much force against a 
mode so difficult of comprehension. 
Convict No. 5446, seventeen years old, 
was showered with turee barrels of 
water with little or no unpleasant ef- 
fects, as he himself confessed. 

Notwithstanding its severity in the 
generality of cases, the uncertainty of 
its results renders it a doubtful means 
of enforcing discipline. The fear it 
excites in the officers generally, and a 
knowledge of the existence of that 
fear emboldens the convicts in multi- 
plied arts of petty disobediencies until 
the officer, wearied with his own fears 
and their insubordination, too often 
recklessly subjects the offender to the 
full measure of his displeasure. Thus 


. by it the discipline is impaired, the 


officers irritated and the convict en- 
dangered. On intcrrogating a keeper 
of the Auburn Prison who had applied 
this instrument of punishment for 
several years in succession, and had 
witnessed its effects in perhaps more 
cases than any other individual con- 
nected with it, he replied “that all 
the information he had acquired as a 
guide to its use was, that the oftener 
a convict was showered, the less able 
he was to bear it.” This conclusion, 
the result of careful obsei vation, shows 








































































that accumulative injury was the ef- 
fect of its repetition. 

The yoke is formed of a flat bar of 
iron, four or five inches broad, from 
five to six feet long, and varies from 
thirty to forty pound in weight. Itis 
furnished with an iron staple in the 
centre to receive the convict’s neck, 
and one at each end for encircling the 
wrists so arranged with screws on the 
back as to admit of fastening the arms 
stretched to their full extent. The 
centre staples rests on the lower cervi- 
cal vertebra, and the bar crosses the 
chest in front. The severity of its 
application when it falls upon a con- 
vict of indomitable disposition, with a 
powerful physical organization and un- 
governable passions, was sadly por- 
trayed by convict No. 5904. He wore 
the yoke six hours and twenty min- 
utes—two hours being the full average 
time. [lis passions were so excessive- 
ly excited that he made no confession 
of fault nor promise of future improve- 
ment, but breathed forth threats of | 
ultimate vengeance. The yoke was 
removed and he sent to the dungeon. 
When brought to the hospital on the 
next morning, his face and eyes were 
inflamed ; the surface of the chest and 
abdomen was mottled, inflamed and 
excessively tender ; pulse sixty ; tongue 
coated ; appetite lost ; sight indistinct; 
hearing acute ; intellect deranged, and 
memory impaired. Occasionally his 
countenance expressed great emotion 
—momentarily bursting into tears. 
To relieve the heat of the head, cold 
water was applied. This, however, 
was soon relinquished, for on each ap- 
plication he declared that it, scalded 
his head—so much were his sensations 
perverted. 

This punishment is usually inflicted 
in presence of the convicts of the shop 
to which the offender belongs. During 
its application he is a butt of the sly 
jeers and ridicule of his fellows ia 
crime, and should he be endowed with 
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considerable powers of endurance, his 
suffering is proportionally increased, 
His pride is aroused, and nothing short 
of exhausted energy comes to his re- 
lief ; while the more sanguine, but less 
persistent, show earlier signs of repen- 
tance, and obtain an earlier release. 

Thus far the punishments examined 
are all physical in their application 
and tendencies. The next, however, 
varies from them materially. The 
dungeon—silent, solitary and dark— 
with its concomitant bread and water 
diet, is regarded second only in impor- 
tance in the series of prison coercives. 
Here again the spirit of opposition and 
revenge is rife. With the convict itis 
merely a question of endurance, but to 
the State, the loss of service, in the 
self-sustaining system, is of primary 
consideration. The period of confine- 
ment is usually short, and, therefore, 
all hope of improving the convict 
through it is annihilated. 

That these means of enforcing obe- 
dience are injurious to the moral and 
physical being of the convict—engen- 
dering hatred toward his fellow-man, 
or inducing irreparable mental imbe- 
cility—often rendering him a hopeless 
object of public charity ; that their in- 
fliction meets’ with instinctive opposi- 
tion from prison officers, and does not 
complish the desired obedience; that 
they are cruel to the convict and ex- 
pensive to the State, none conversant 
with them can truthfully deny. To 
remedy this imperfection in the man- 
agement of these prisons, a judicious 
combination of the Auburn congregate 
with the Pennsylvania solitary system, 
it is believed would be adequate. In- 
deed, the Legislature perceiving the ne- 
cessity for some change in their inter- 
nal government, enacted in eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven, laws looking 
to such a modification for partial relief. 
But they are so imperfectly digested ; 
80 much at the discretion of prison of- 
ficials; so wanting in unity of design, 


and so at variance with the existing 
plan of support by contract labor, that 
tkey are little more than a dead letter- 
So long as the present financial policy is 
persisted in, it is clearly evident that no 
radical reformatory change can be ef- 
fected. 

Without an intimate knowledge of 
convict character, no successful system 
of prison government can be devised. 
Subject to like motives as other men, 
the mass of convicts are unlike them 
in being the slaves of particular mo- 
tives, and unlike other men because 
they care not to restrain the propen- 
sity to gratify those motives. Below 
mediocrity in intellectual power, art- 
ful in low cunning devices, wanting in 
moral sensibility and moral courage, 
with preponderating animal desires and 
no habits of reflection, they lack that 
steady, considerate, self-control which 
makes man the master of his appe- 
titesand passions. To this unbalanced 
though normal condition, must be at- 
tributed many of the petty disobedi- 
encies so common in the prisons. 
Many infractions are merely emotional 
impulses, and to punish inherent frail- 
ties with the severity belonging to de- 
liberate offences is manifestly wrong. 
There is, probably, no portion of man- 
kind so easily controlled, as that, 
whose destiny it is to occupy a prison 
home. Individual exceptions, however, 
are surely to be encountered. Law- 
less, desperate and depraved ; at large, 
they respect no law, and in incarcera- 
tion defy restraint. These individuals 
are to be subdued, and experience 
proves it no common task. To resist 
all physical coercion is the very life of 
their being; and in inflicting punish- 
ment, serious injuries occur to both 
keepers and convicts. To this class of 
criminals the just, the appropriate, the 
humane means of discipline is perma- 
nent solitary confinement. In it no 
conflicts arise. Allis quiet, enforcing 
meditation, from which alone reforma- 
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tion, as a legitimate result of punition, 
can reasonably be expected. Solitary 
confinement excites more dread in the 
convict mind than pbysical liability. 
A disciplinary code, in which each of- 
fence should have a definite period of 
seclusion, accompanied with instru- 
ments for voluntary labor, and judicious 
restraints in diet, such seclusion to be 
increased in duration with each addi- 
tional infraction, would rapidly de- 
crease the minor offences, and ultimate 


in the permanent separation of the 
hopelessly-incorrigible. Such a com- 
bination of prison polities would prove 
less injurious, more just and more ef- 
fective than either one alone. In it, 
the congregate system would represent 
the penalty of crime against society, 
and the solitary system the penalty 
against prison regulations. The two, 
effectually conjoined, would present 
emphatically an American System of 
Prison Discipline. 


PAUL GRANGER’S CHOICE. 


CHAPTER TWO. 


“Think you if Laura had been Petrarch’s 


wife, 
He would have sung her sonnets all his 
life ?? Byron, 


Ar last they are in their new home. 
The wedding,—the parting from dear 
ones—the long journey are over. The 
pretty cottage, with all its tasteful 
adornings, looks still lovelier now that 
approaching summer is adding her fin- 
ishing touches. ’ 

The piazza, before quite an unimpor- 
tant feature, is charming with its ten- 
der green vines, deepening every day 
into richer drapery ; while the inte- 
rior has lost the expectant air it had 
the last time we looked upon it, and 
wears instead a pleasant occupied 
look. 

Very pleasant had it seemed _to 
Laura when she came; and she would 
have loved to throw her arms about 
her young husband’s neck and thank 
him for taking such pains to please 
her. But she simply said how pretty 
she thought it. “Even a piano,” said 
she; “what a pity I play so little. 
But when Agnes comes, it will be 
charming. You remember how you 
enjoyed her music when you came last 
fall.” Wappily she did not look in her 


husband’s face as she inflicted this 
blow. 

An ordinary observer would have 
said she ought to be happy. Her hus- 
band was uniformly courteous and 
kind ; that is, so far as a husband can 
be kind when he makes his wife feel 
that she lives merely upon the surface 
of his life; but that in his innermost 
thoughts and feelings she has no share, 
and is never permitted to enter. 

Laura tried for a few weeks to be- 
lieve she was content; that this twi- 
light happiness, in the first year of her 
marriage, would satisfy her in the 
stead of that noon-day fulness she had 
expected. But she came gradually to 
the consciousness that she was wretch- 
ed ; that what she had tried to believe 
was content, was utter desolation of 
heart. Still,she must hide from him 
her misery. It was the very thing 
against which he had warned her. 
And so the wall of reserve grew daily 
deeper and higher. She never failed 
to meet him with a smile. No deli- 
cate housewife care was spared tomake 
his home attractive. She was ever 
ready with bright cheering conversa- 
tion upon the subject he loved, to make 
his evenings pass pleasantly. Iler lit- 
tle songs even, although she felt very 
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diffident of their merits before such a 
critic as he, were ready whenever he 
desired them. Her regrets, her long- 
ings for something deeper and better, 
—her tears,—were all set aside before 
the hour of his coming ; and he guess- 
ed at none of them. 

And so the summer passed away,— 
this first beautiful summer of their 
married life. It left few flowers in 
Laura’s heart; and she began to feel 
weary, and sighed as she thought of 
spending year after year in this love- 
less marriage. Paul Granger mean- 
while was feeling that he was doing a 
very heroic thing. He sacrificed him- 
self, to be sure; but had he not secur- 
ed the happiness of this woman who 
loved him so fondly? He never 
thought of the soul starvation to which 
he was condemning her, but looked 
with much satisfaction upon the quiet 
content in which she appeared to live. 
No one, particularly with Paul’s sus- 
ceptible nature, could be quite indif- 
ferent to his beautifully-ordered home. 
His love of beauty and harmony were 
ministered to, hourly, in all its appoint- 
ments. Laura, without appearing to 
observe, carefully studied his tastes, 
and it was a daily-recurring pleasure 
to sit down at their own little table. 
Her gentle presence, too, was growing 
very pleasant to him. He loved to 
watch her graceful little housewifely 
ways; and often, when she thought 
him absorbed in a book, his eyes rest- 
ed admiringly on her earnest, thought- 
ful face, and he thought, almost ten- 
derly, what a wife she would make for 
aman who loved her, and had chosen 
her.. He could not but wonder some- 
times what thoughts were hidden un- 
der that calm exterior. She was al- 
most too calm. Ile thought some- 
times that she did not love him; “not 
love him!’ Was he beginning to love 
his wife, that this thought should dis- 
turb him so? Ile grew watchful of 
eyery word and movement. The doubt 


was shaping itself into a certainty. 
This careful ministry to his comfort 
was but the acting out of her feminine 
nature and instincts, after all. She 
would do the same were any one else 
her husband; no, he had watched 
carefully, and he felt sure her pulses 
never quickened one stroke at the 
coming of his step or the sound of his 
voice. She did not love him. He 
would not have believed a few weeks 
ago that this thought could have dis- 
turbed him so. He was positively an- 
gry. “ Was she not his wife, and was 
not her love his, by right?” “ How 
cou'd she dispossess him of it?” Anc 
yet what availed all this against the 
stubborn fact that she was daily be 
coming more indifferent to his pres 
ence. She had even looked a little 
thin and pale of late,—and perhaps 
was really unhappy,—pining for the 
old home. “Tf{e would try her; pro- 
pose her going home for a visit, and 
see how she would receive it.” That 
evening as they sat at the supper ta- 
ble, a bright coal fire blazed cheerfully 
in the grate, and Paul thought as she 
poured out the fragrant tea, she had 
never looked so charming. ‘“ Laura,’ 
said he, carelessly, “ you are looking a 
little thin lately ; are you quite well ?” 
“ Perfectly,” said she, very quietly, 
trying to still the great bound at her 
heart. “Was her husband growing 
anxious and lover like?’ “I have 
been thinking, perhaps a visit home 
would do you good.” The color she 
had before repressed, now rose to her 
very temples. She believed not alone 
that she was unloved, but that her 
very presence was growing irksome to 
him. This husband of afew months 
—this bridegroom—was proposing that 
she should go home on a visit,—not 
yielding a reluctant consent to it, but 
proposing it! All the proud, passion- 
ate woman within her was roused, 
She would not be so humiliated. She 
could be as cold and unloving as he. 
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With much eagerness she seized the 
project. “How delightful! how kind 
and thoughtful of him to propose it; 
she would not have thought of asking 
for so expensive a pleasure, however 
much she desired it. What a charm- 
ing surprise for those at home!” Her 
cheeks glowed. He had never seen 
her so animated. “ Yes,’ he thought 
bitterly, “it is just as I supposed ; she 
has been here pining for home, while 
I, cursed fool, believed she was per- 
fectly content in the fulness of her 
love for me; merely to breathe the 
same air with me; and the very 
thought of leaving me has illuminated 
her.” And he could not help looking 
at her in sullen admiration across the 
table. “Perhaps you would like to 
stay all winter,” said he, carelessly. 
“Why certainly ; I would not take so 
long a journey for a short visit,” said 
she, pouring out his tea very steadily. 
Neither suspected the angry tumult 
which was surging in the heart of the 
other, through all that evening. Two 
or three friends called ; and Laura, her 
cheeks burning with unwonted excite- 
ment, had never appeared more full of 
spirits. 

After. their guests had gone, Paul 
smoked his cigar in angry silence, 
brooding over his rights as well as 
wrongs, in true marital style. He felt 
angry with her, with himself, and with 
all the world. She, quite unconscious 
of this, and believing him absorbed in 
a paper behind which he was entrench- 
ed, quietly went to her room: there 
sinking into a chair, and burying” her 
face in her hands, she communed alone 
with her own heart and its new load 
of wretchedness. Her heart felt full 
of bitterness toward him. Was this 
the life he had led her to expect? If 
she could only cast off the chain 
which bound her, the thraldom of that 
love that possessed her! But in spite 
of ber anger and through all the mists 
of passion and resentment, she felt that 
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she loved him; that her steadfast 
heart had crowned him king, and none 
other could ever reign there. It was 
this thought which made the sting so 
deep and irremediable, that made the 
“calamity of so long life.” She had 
staked her whole happiness on this 
love, and had lost. 

The following morning she commenc- 
ed preparations for her departure, with 
despairing energy. The thought of 
seeing home, and the loved ones there, 
gave her no pleasure. She thought of 
the occasion it would give for specula- 
tion and gossip in the village—that 
Mrs. Granger had come home already— 
and to spend*the winter. Whichever 
way she turned, she saw only humilia- 
tion and wretchedness. She scorned 
to stay inhis home when she was no 
longer welcome. This was even worse 
than being the subject of curiosity in 
her native place. Waves of resentful 
feeling would sweep over her as she re- 
called her wrongs,—and then would 
return the fond clinging of her heart 
to this man whom she loved—who was, 
after all, her husbind. What had 
turned his heart to ice? She some- 
times wept over those letters, those 
precious letters, which she had in vain 
tried to reconcile with the miserable 
present, 

Paul in the meantime with strange- 
ly-mingled feelings watched the pre- 
parations for her departure. <A thous- 
and times he cursed his folly in pro- 
posing the visit. The desire for his 
wife’s love had grown into a longing, 
and from a longing to a thirst inex- 
pressible. The more unattainable it 
appeared, the further she seemed drift- 
ing away from his arms, the wider 
grew the yearning to enfold her there 
close to his heart forever. .Had he 


been blind before, that he had not 
loved her? How he longed to tear 
down that barrier of his own raising. 
Day after day he saw the preparations 
progress, until finally the offered and 
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eagerly accepted escort of a gentleman 
and wife,who were going East, made 
the hated event certain and inevitable. 
He had believed that something would 
interfere to prevent his wife’s ieaving 
him; but now he was left to face the 
certainty that he should be alone all 
winter in that desvlated home—sit 
down at that fire-side, after days of 
toil, uncheered by her presence. He 
was learning, for the first time, how 
dear that presence had become to him, 
and he saw that henceforth happiness 
away from it was impossible. She 
must not,should not leave him ; yet how 
could he detain her? It seemed easy 
enough as they sat that evening by the 
shaded lamp in their own little draw- 
ing room, to say, “ Laura, stay with 
me. I shall be wretched without 
you.” The words struggled for utter- 
ance many times, but invain. He felt 
timid as a girl before the indifference 
he read in his wife’s face. Oh, could 
we only see behind these masks, whole 
days, nights, and even lives of misery 
might be saved! But no such power 
is given us; so these two misguided 
people continued to misunderstand 
each other; and the day of departure 
rapidly approached without revealing 
any means of escape from the dreaded 
separation. 

The last day “at home” came, as 
all days, be they good or evil, will, in- 
evitably. Paul continued to see in 
his wife’s feverish preparation only 
eagerness to leave him; while she in 
turn construed his increased moodiness 
into annoyance at her presence. Too 
generous to resort to petty revenges, 
she sought so far as possible to secure 
his comfort in her absence ‘The ser- 
vants had received their parting in- 
structions—her trunks, filled to such 
repletion that they promised as “un- 
quiet droopings of the lids,” as did 
Byron’s heroine, stood looking relent- 
less as Fate. 

Laura looked around for the last 


time upon home hallowed by such pre- 
cicas though unfulfilled hopes. With 
an aching, almost despairing heart. she 
went to her room to dress. “ What 
difference does it make how I look ?” 
said she, impatiently brushing her 
beautiful hair from her throbbing tem- 
ples ; “TI have no lover’s inspection to 
dread.” And she tried to believe she 
was not preparing with unusual care 
for this last evening with her husband. 
Too nervous to read, sew or even sit 
down quietly, she restlessly paced the 
room or watched for Paul from the 
window. Tea was ready and waiting. 
“What could make him so late?” 
The short winter twilight deepened 
into night, and still he did not come. 
Laura began to be seriously annoyed 5 
* how strange he should doso!”’ Every 
moment had seemed so precious to her. 
She believed he took pleasure in thus 
displaying his indifference. Seven, 
eight o'clock. still she watched in vain. 
“Tlow could he cast this parting in- 
sult at her feet ?” It was almost more 
than she could bear, and her eyes over- 


flowed with scalding, angry tears. Her 


servants, at least, shall not witness her 
humiliation; she rang for Susan and 
ordered tea and lights. “Mr. Gran- 
ger was probably detained by busi- 
ness ; keep his tea hot for him.” Old 
Lucy’s temper was much rufiled 5 
** What was the use of making waffles 
if nobody ate them?’ MHour after 
hour passed, and still the young wife 
listened and waited in vain. Only 
those who have thus waited can know 
what torture it may become. The 
stillness of the house and street op- 
pressed her. She could hear and feel 
every pulsation in her body; she 
would go distracted if something did 
not bring relief. Perhaps some acci- 
dent had befallen him; what if he 
were brought home dead or dying! 
The thought dismayed her, and she 
felt condemned for her angry thought 
of him. Now only at rare iutervals a 
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step approached the house to cheat 
her heart with hope, then die away in 
the darkness and distance. It became 
intolerable. Her overstrained powers 
could endure no more. Going to her 
room, and putting on her dressing 
gown, she threw herself on the bed. 
A few moments later, and her tired 
senses were steeped in a profound 
sleep. 

And here we will leave her, safe in 
the “Sweet Kestorer’s ” arms, while 
we go in quest of our hero. 

No doubt my tragedy-loving reader 
is expecting an exciting catastrophe, 
hoping even that he may be brought 
home in a state of mutilation. I know 
that poetic justice requires this at my 
hands ; but, alas! even at the risk of 
being uninteresting, I must be true. 
I am only an historian, a simple chron- 
icler of facts, and must not sacrifice 
truth to esthetics, or to a prurient 
taste for excitement. Paul was, in 
fact, at this time, sitting, perfectly 
sound in body and limb, though very 
unsound in temper, in a railroad car, 
about two hour’s ride from home. 

There 1s no more anomalous, pur- 
poseless thing in this world than a 
train of cars at rest in the wrong 
place: in the midst of a wood, for in- 
stance, as was this, beyond sight or 
sound of station, town, or even human 
dwelling. A cattle train off the track 
just ahead of them explained their 
position. This, for four hours, had re- 
sisted all efforts to be put on the track ; 
and never had caged animal chafed 
more under his confinement than did 
Paul. It was in vain that he jumped 
from his seat to seek an explanation 
for every encouraging retrogade jerk 
the cars made ; it was in vain that he 
tried, for the fortieth time, to read 
that article upon “ English operatives.” 
Visions of Laura’s open trunks haunted 
him. The thought that he was losing 
precious time distracted him. He had 
felt so confident of returning before 
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dark that he had not even thought it 
worth while to tell her he was going 
from town. What must she think of 
his absence? Even if she cared no- 
thing for his presence, the want of 
courtesy must offend her. Darkness 
was closing about them, and yet no 
relief. Seven—eight—nine o'clock, 
and still they sat motionless as the 
stones at the way side. The end came 
at last, however, as it must to all 
things, and it was with a feeling of de- 
lightful exhilaration, and a growl of 
satisfaction, that Paul felt the cool 
night air and darkness hurled in upon 
him through the open window, as they 
sped with lightning speed homeward. 
So soundly was Laura sleeping, the 
step for which she had listened and 
longed came after all without her hear- 
ing it. With one arm thrown over 
her head, her soft hair falling in 
waves over her shoulders, she lay all 
unconscious of the admiring looks her 
husband bent upon her. He leaned 
over her with the half-formed purpose 
of awakening her, and pouring out all 


_ his love, all his self-inflicted misery, 


when his eyes fell upon a letter writ- 
ten in a man’s character, which had 
fallen from her half-loosened grasp. 
One jealous pang seized him—“ Would 
she deceive him?” He grasped it; it 
was his own writing; yes, those were 
his own words, which she had been 
holding to her heart, and which were 
even now wet with recent tears. A 
flood of light poured in upon his soul ; 
a full conviction that, after all, she 
loved him! Another moment and he 
was at her side; his arms were about 
her. She started in bewilderment 
from his embrace; but he drew her 
closer, closer to his heart. ‘Do you 
think I will let you leave me, Laura ? 
Never, never, my darling.” 

“ Was this dreaming? If it be, let 
me sleep on,” thought the poor, tired 
child ; and worn with the long conflict, 
she longed to close her eyes forever 
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upon the truth, and believe herself a 
happy wife; happy in the possession 
of her hasband’s love. But no, there 
was no such sweet repose for her. 
She drew herself from his arms. “ No, 
Paul,” said she, “you have cheated 
me once with a dream of happiness ; 
do not try todo itagain. Iam unused 
to hearing my husband speak tenderly 
to me; do not let me learn how sweet 
it is.” And she freed herself from the 
clasp which enfolded her. 

Paul arose, and paced the room up 
and down, in silence ; then stood pale 
and agitated before his wife. 

“ Laura,” said he, solemnly, “ I know 
I deserve nothing from you; but if 
there be no excuse, there is at least an 
explanation for my conduct. It has 
not been the result of mere caprice. I 
have passed through the strangest dis- 
cipline, Laura; and you, dearest, al- 
though unconsciously, through the 
strangest ordeal ever allotted to hus- 
band and wife.”” And his hand caress- 
ingly sought hers. “Shall I go on?” 
She bowed her head in assent. He 
would almost rather have died than 
stand there and tell that sensitive 
woman that he had married her be- 
cause his sense of duty—not love— 
compelled it; but, if she required it, 
it must be done. It was her right to 
have all mysteries removed. After a 
pause, he proceeded : “ You may have 
come from this with a love estranged ; 
but my heart has come out, cleaving 
to yours with a love that will not be 
cast off.” 

Laura’s calm, grey eyes rested search- 
ingly cn his as he spoke. “TI believe 
you,” said she, after a pause, while a 
soft light stole back into her face ; “I 
believe you, my husband; and more- 
over, I will trust you ;” and the other 
little white hand crept softly into his. 
“You may keep your secret;’”? Paul 
gave a gasp of relief; “I never wish 
to know it; it is enough for me that 
now my husband loves me.” She did 


not shrink from his arms now; cheeks, 
brow and lips were covered with kisses. 
It was such an out-pouring of Jove as 
she had never tasted before. “ Ab!” 
thought she, “I believed the cup of 
sorrow had been given me to drain; 
and, le! where I looked for bitter 
dregs, I find nectar !’’ 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


“ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we may.” 
— Shakespeare, 


NeepI add that Laura did not start 
for the East on the following morning ? 
Even her sister’s approaching marriage, 
which letters soon after announced, 
did not seem an event of sufficient 
importance to call her from her hus- 
band and home. And Laura consoled 
her sister for this disappointment by 
the promise of a visit from herself and 
Paul, the following spring, in her own 
home. 

This marriage was one of those rare 
ones which every one approved. And, 
in fact, Mr. Thornton's character, per- 
son, manners, and last, though not 
least, fortune, were all the most exact- 
ing could desire. His sparkling jewel 
would have an appropriate setting. 
Her naive descriptions of her betrothed, 
and of her own feelings, assured them 
of her happiness; while her rattling, 
though graphic, pictures of home 
scenes kept them informed of the pro- 
gress of events. Thus they followed 
her, in imagination, all through the 
marriage festivities, safe into her new 
home. 

The winter, with its dear, quiet, 
home-like evenings, made happy by 
kindred tastes and enjoyments, passed 
rapidly, and the anniversary of their 
own most inauspicious marriage found 
thein at their sister’s luxurious home 
in New York. It was, indeed, a fit- 
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ting nest for this gorgeous little bird. 
Every thing which wealth could pur- 
chase, and art suggest, was present to 
adorn it. And our luxurious little 
maiden (who was but a material angel 
after all) found great delight, it must 
be confessed, in her surroundings. She 
melted most naturally into this splen- 
dor; and seemed to grow daily more 
becoming and lustrous with happiness. 
No child with a new baby-house ever 
took greater pleasure than she in 
showing Laura “her improvements.” 
A conventional little picture gallery 
had been transformed, under her touch, 
into a sort of miscellaneous temple of 
art, where it was her pleasure to spend 
her mornings, read or write letters, 
&c. Paintings, instead of hanging in 
stiff, uncompromising rows, were placed 
in easels with separate and appropri- 
ate draperies. Statuettes, bronzes, a 
few antiques and architectural frag- 
ments, mingled together in the most 
picturesque disorder, yet each placed 
by her true artist hand where it pro- 
duced the highest effect of which it 
was capable. Heavy, dark draperies 
separated this from the conservatory | 
which had also, under her remodeling, 
become, instead of a formal pyramid 
of promiscuous plants, a little garden 
fit for Houris to wander in; and this 
was separated by lace hangings from 
the dining-room. And as Paul and 
Laura sat at breakfast,this warm June 
morning, the sweet odors and cool 
trickling of the fountain forming a fit- 
ting accompaniment to strawberries 
and cream, they felt as if they had 
suddenly alighted in Fairydom. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton were also 
Agnes’ guests. So it was no wonder 
her happy little heart was full, as 
she poured out her husband’s coffee. 
The air rang with her silvery laugh. 
Poor Paul listened in dismay to ar- 
rangements for parties, receptions, &c., 
and made, at first, a faint show of re- 
sistance ; in fact, uttered some danger- 
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ous sentiments avout dress-coats and 
white kid gloves. But, admonished 
by his sister-in-law not to be “ disa- 
greeable,” and not to teach Fred such 
refractory notions, resolved to be thor- 
oughly amiable, and,since it would not 
last long, submit to any arrangement 
made for his torture, 

The following morning, after the 
gentlemen had gone, the ladies re- 
mained alone in the breakfast room. 
Agnes, charming in breakfast cap and 
morning dress, sat at her sister’s feet. 
‘- Yes,” said Laura gaily, “I will give 
you and Marquand carte blanche. Make 
me up after any model you will, from 
Pocahontas to Madame Pompadour. 
You shall find me as plastic and non- 
resistant as wax under your tuuch; 
only woe attend you if you offend my 
husband’s taste—remember that.” 

“Oh, pooh!” said Agnes; “your 
husband! such a bundle of old-fash- 
ioned notions, and fudge, and theories, 
I never saw; any thing but a man 
with theories about a woman’s dress ! 
Nothing makes him appear more ridi- 
culous; and yet you know Paul, in 
spite of himself, was charmed last 
night. Now, if you will only let me 
modernize your head a little more, I 
will stop tormenting you.” 

“Do as you will with my head, so 
you do not modernize my heart,” said 
Laura, laughing. 

“Your heart! No fear of that be- 
ing infected. Such primitivity! I 
should think you and Paul had walked 
straight out of Arcadia; I never saw 
such lovers. Fred and I are thrown 
all into the shade.” 

“Well, we are very happy,” said 
Laura, her eyes filling with grateful 
tears, while she, at the same time, 
could not help smiling at her sister’s 
raillery. 

** Really, mama,” said Agnes, when 
Laura had left them alone, “I wish 
you had been at Mrs. White’s last 
night ; Laura did not seem to know it, 
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but she made a decided sensation. 
How improved she is! You know she 
luoked charming, and then she has 
lost all that old shyness and reserve, 
and is positively brilliant in society. 
I don’t see how she has acquired such 
ease and culture, living out there 
among those savages.” 

Her mother might have answered 
that it was from daily contact with 
a superior mind. She did not, how- 
ever, but, knitting on in wise silence, 
let her daughter rattle on after her 
own fashion. “For my part, I think 
it is a perfect shame that she should 
go back and bury herself among those 
uncivilized people.” 

“My dear, how extravagantly you 
speak ; there are some highly culti- 
vated people”— “Oh, that may be, 
but you must confess, mama, Laura 
was frightfully dowdy when she came.” 

“Your sister never looked dowdy to 
me,’’ said Mrs. Hamilton, quite offend- 
ed at the term. “ Well, she did to 
every one else,” persisted Agnes, “ and 
didn’t I have to plan, and coax, and 
wheedle, like an old Metternich, be- 
fore I could move one of her old-fash- 
ioned prejudices, and then Marquand 
and I worked like beavers before she 
was presentable; but I felt repaid for 
the trouble, for she was enchanting ; 
and as I said before, it is a shame that 
Paul should bury her in that horrid 
place. To be sure, he is the most en- 
tertaining, fascinating fellow in the 
world, and is very young to be talked 
of for Congress, and Laura must be 
very proud of him, and all that, but I 
should not be willing to make, such a 
sacrifice for him.’’ 

“ Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, “it is very fortunate that Mr. 
Granger preferred your sister. Do you 
know, my dear, that when he first 
came, I thought it was yow he fan- 
cied.” 

“Oh! hush, mama—how can you ?” 
and Agnes turned scarlet; “and even 
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if he had liked me, do you think I 
would not a thousand times rather 
have my own darling husband, bless 
Lis dear old heart.” (He was just 
twenty-eight, dear reader.) “No, in- 
deed, I know very well that Fred is 
not a bit intellectual, and could not 
write a book or make a speech, to save 
his life; but for all that I love him 
better than al] the world, and would 
not exchange him for a whole wilder- 
ness of Pauls!’ and she danced to the 
window, singing a gay air from Don 
Giovanni. 

“Well, dear, you are both much 
blessed and should be very grateful.” 
“ T know it, mama,” said the daughter, 
looking quite grave ; “ how dreadfully 
awry we should get everything if we 
had the management of things,” said 
she, after a pause; “it is better as it 
is, far better so; and she twirled 
dreamily the little shining wedding 
ring which rested on her finger. 

Had Paul needed anything to con- 
vince him that the first spell was 
broken, it was supplied by this visit. 
Agnes had been a beautiful possibility. 
Under a peculiar fostering care, kept 
ina cool atmosphere, and away from 
frequent showers (unless they were 
tearful ones) to check a too-redundant 
growth, she might have grown into a 
plant of rarest beauty and excellence ; 
but having the misfortune (?) instead, 
to be planted in the full sunlight of 
happiness and prosperity, her devoted 
head wet with daily showers of good 
things from the most indulgent of hus- 
bands, she blossomed instead into a 
lovely damask rose—charming, pink, 
and full of spicy fragrance as a whole 
garden in “ Araby,” to be sure, but 
only a rose after all, such as might be 
had in front of any one’s door-step ; it 
could never satisfy our dainty hero— 
no, the one plant to which he would 
devote the fostering care of his life, 
must be of far rarer growth and suk- 
tler perfume than this; and as he 
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turned his eyes tenderly upon Laura, 
his “ picciola,” his heart told him that 
she realized this ideal. 

And so this husband and wife turned 
their faces homeward, with hearts full 
of content. And their own house, 
glowing with lights and fires of wel- 
come, with Susan bustling about in 
her white apron, rosy with excitement, 
seemed the pleasantest spot in the 
world, not to be excharged for all the 
luxury at the East. 

And here we must leave them to 
work out alone this problem of life 
and conflict and happiness, which is 
given us all. Alone,did we say? Not 
so, for other and little hands came to 
help them—unconscious little labor- 
ers, co-workers with us in hewing and 
shaping the rough fabric of our life; 
just as we poor, struggling, foolish 


babes are all unconscious co-workers 
with God; in spite of ourselves work- 
ing out his will, his divine purpose 
and design, in the great cosmic pic- 
tures. 

Life has not been all sunshine to our 
two voyagers, since we left them. 
There have been, as there must be, 
many days of dark discouragement. 
But underlying all disappointments, 
all trials, has been this constant well- 
spring of content, an abiding love and 
trust in each other. 

A common experience of life’s joys 
and sorrows, has knit these two souls 
daily intoa closerunion. And incense 
of thanksgiving to his Heavenly Father 
is ever arising from Paul Granger’s 
heart, for what he humbly believes was 
his divine guidance in the choice of a 
wife. 


> or 


§ 
THE EPITAPH ON BION. 





AN IDYL PARAPHRASED FROM THE GREEK OF MOSCHUS, 





Sicilian Nymphs !* O breathe a mournful air 


My music’s stream to swell. 


Ye nightingales, 


From forth yon laurel shades on ruffled wing 
To her, the guardian Naiad of our isle, 
Bright Arethuse,} the tragic tidings bear 
That Bion hath departed, that with him 
Have fled the numbers of Bucolic verse! 


Sicilian Nymphs! prolong the mournful strain ! 
No more, my poet friend, my thrice beloved, 
Thy gentle flocks beneath the hermit oak 
Shall list the shepherd’s pipe. Far, far below, 
In Pluto’s realm of shadows dark and drear, 
Lethean songs alone employ thee now. 


Sicilian Nymphs! prolong the mournful strain ! 
Child of the Doric Muse,} oh who shall dare ‘ 





* Sicilian Nymphs,—so termed because Theocritus, the prmce of pastoral or bucolic 
ts, was born in Sicily. ha 

7 Arethuse, a fountain of Sicily, whose Naiad, of the same name, was the muse of 
bucolic verse. 


+ The Doric was the chief dialect of the Greek pastoral poets. 
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Upon thy rustic pipe his lips to press 

Where still thine own are traced ; where still thy breath 
With Fancy lingers long; where Echo still 

Among the reeds upon thy music lives ? 

To old Arcadian Pan thy pipe shall go. 

E’en he, methinks, will tremble while he plays 

Lest all his garnered fame escapes to thee. 


Sicilian Nymphs! prolong the mournful strain ! 
Again, O Meles,* hath thy tuneful stream 

The wild dirge chanted for a poet-son ! 

That sweetest mouth of sage Calliope, 

Homer, the epic minstrel, first invoked 

Thy requiem song for him, (which still, they say, 
With ceaseless, ever-changing step moves on, 
Till in the ocean wave it mounts to heaven). 
Now Bion’s death returns that requiem. 

Both lingered long to taste the fountain’s gift 
And hear their liquid voices. Homer’s love 
Was Hippocrena ; Bion’s, Arethuse. 

Thine elder child to fair Ionia sung 

Achilles’ wrath and Menelaus’ wrongs, 

The blooming Helen and the burning Troy, 

In epic numbers. Nor revenge, nor war, 

Nor tears, their wretched offspring, Bion sung. 
His gentler muse of rustic Pan would tell, 

And of the grazing flocks. With song he led 
His charge to pasture forth ; their tribute took, 
And formed his shepherd’s syrinx ; youthful loves 
In Doric numbers sung, and Cupid nursed 

In youthful bosoms with the Muses’ aid. 


Sicilian Nymphs! prolong the mournful strain! 
Each glorious city and each rural town 

Unite to wail thy death. Thee Ascra mourns 
E’en more than Hesiod. None longer weeps 

A Theban Pindar or the Téian bard, 

Or Sappho in her native isle, than thee. 


Sicilian Nymphs! prolong the mournful strain ! 
Alas! alas! within their garden graves 

The fragrant anise and the parsley green 

Find yearly burial ; yet yearly live, 

In new created youth again to bloom. 

But us, the great, the mighty, and the wise, 
When first we die, sepulchral earth receives 

To unknown, wakeless, lonely spirit sleep: 
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* Both Homer and Bion were said to have been born on the banks of the river Meles, 


in Ionia. 
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SHADOWS OF 


Tis a night that Ossian’s four bards 
would have delightedin. Ghosts seem 
to moan and shriek on every blast of 
wind. I leave St. Nicholas’ vestibule, 
wrapping cloak closely ; for the night 
air is keen, whistling at my back, as f 
hasten down Broadway, and cutting 
across my face, when I turn, diverging 
toward Fulton ferry. Clocks are 
striking the midnight hour, and Cham- 
bers street is quite lonesome, flanked 
on the right by dark-shrouded Park, 
wherefrom glimmer gaslights with saf- 
fron circles of hazy rays. 

Cloud-realms, descending from supra- 
mundane heights, seem now to domin- 
ate earthly territory on every hand. 
Fog tabernacles pitch themselves on 
each side of my path, and pillars of 
mist rise, monolithic, before me. As I 
step, cautiously, from curbs, I encoun- 
ter mural vapors, whereat I plunge, 
catapult-like, forcing ways for pas- 
sage. 

Thus, downward, past Times and 
Tribune buildings, looming mysterious- 
ly high, with rows of upper windows 
apparently detached and pendant aloft ; 
behind them, faintly discernible, gro- 
tesque shadows of printer-men, with 
stick and type, aggregating small leaden 
cubes, whence, under terrific cylindric 
presses, gold and leaden thoughts will 
exude, like juice, pulp, and lees, from 
giant wine-presses. 

Down Spruce ide to the 
“Swamp,” snuffing aroma of perspir- 
ing leather, Curacoa hides, and exhaled 
particles of indigenous abominations, 
nursed in back-slums and alley-closes 
unexplered by street-inspector or 
health-warden. Meanwhile groping, 
with obtrusive digits, through palpa- 
ble obscurity. Once or twice a figure 
flits by, with rustle of squalid finery, 
and hollow, marasmal cough; once, 
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fortuitously, a blue-coated patrol shuf- 
fles lazily between opposite corner 
blocks ; thrice, from impervious cellar 
pits, the smothered din of subterra- 
nean revels reaches my muffled ears, 
and thrice, out of dingy glazed doors, 
ejected roysterers stagger, sullen or 
vociferous. Presently I near the 
water-front, and hear bell tolling, an- 
nunciatory of the half-hour ferry. In- 
continently I quicken pace, doubling 
the cloud cape of Fulton Market. 

What phantasmal shift is this, dis- 
persing cloud-barriers and fog-head- 
lands, rolling up misty drop-curtains, 
and dividing in twain thick buttresses 
and counterscarps, Malakoffs and Re- 
dans of sulphuretted hydrogen, that 
opposed my vision a moment before, 
bristling with artillery of effluvia and 
asphyxia? What staff of Prospero hath 
stricken that island atmosphere, rend- 
ing its opacity, and disintegrating its 
exuvie? Midnight shadows and mural 
vapors vanish from about me, and 
a translucent azure takes their place, 
superincumbent, twinkling with ten 
thousand stellar torches, The air no 
longer sags with accumulation of foetid 
atoms, nor clings to my garments with 
clammy tenacity. Its breath is rare 
and redolent of woodland; and as I 
pause, wonder-stricken, it seems stir- 
red by solemn whispering of leaves and 
the vibration of wave-swells, coming 
and going on a shelving beach. 

No low-roofed cluster of booths, nor 
wooden-gate of monopolizing ferry, 
franchised to levy capitation-tax on 
communities; no bell-jangling summons 
to belated loiterers; no piles of ware- 
houses, far-reaching stacks of brick, 
stone and timber ; no divergent streets 
penetrating arteries of a mighty city ; 
no hedge of piers abutting seaward, 
nor thicket of ship-spars stretching 
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south and north—all vanished, swal- 
lowed, with fog, into far-away frame- 
work of phantom-land. 

What an astounding revelation to 
me, wayfarer, barred from ferry-boat, 
checked on market curbstone, and 
drawing back, fearfully, from swash of 
foam-water breaking at my feet. How 
difficult to realize the curious fact, so 
abruptly dashed into my perceptions ! 
How impossible to credit even my own 
senses, assuring me that I am still in- 
carnate, whilst all my late surround- 
ings have evaporated into ether. 

I lift my glance heavenward, and be- 
hold the new moon shining, as I have 
seen it shine an hundred times before. 
Isee pleiades, ursine stars, mine old 
friends, Jupiter, the white-browed, 
with quadruple crescent, Aldebaran, 
and Lucifer, morning star, yellow with 
chagrin, Saturn’s mahogany visage, 
dim reflex of Mercury’s wine-flushed 
veins and the fiery blood of Mars. 
They are all there—luminous sentinels, 
measuring the night watch through 
superior space, as they have measured 
the marching of ages and the preces- 
sions of equinoxes, since chaos first ex- 
panded into form beneath the brooding 
of eternal spirit. 

And I, myself—I feel no change of 
identity. I remember that, seven 
hours ago, I cast pen upon folio, turned 
desk-key, and sallied street-wise, to 
meet three old-time friends, thereafter 
seeking a cosy nook, where we four 
mocked at greybeard time, over whist 
and usquebaugh. An hour ago, or 
less, parting with hand-shake and God 
bless you, under shadow of St. Nich- 
olas, crested with Gallic emblem, I, 
down-plodding through fog, trod a 
pavement that is now invisible, toward 


. & ferry that has faded into nothing- 


ness. Yet, assuredly, I am awake, 
corporeal, with open eyes under clear 
starlight, and 

A shadow creeps before me, sinuous, 
Waving ; and I turn quickly toward Ful- 
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ton Market—no! not Fulton Market, 
but a bank of earth, green-swarded, 
and crowned with trees, their foliage 
swaying, plume-like, over my head. 
Other bluffs and wooded eminences ex- 
tend northerly, until lost in distance. 
Riverward I look for the heights of 
Brooklyn, but my gaze is_ baffled. 
Masses of shade blend with horizon 
disc, wherever I would recall familiar 
objects of yesterday. There isno New 
York behind me—no city of churches 
rising opposite—no shuttle-work of 
ferries ; nothing discernible save stars 
above and stars reflected by waters 
that flow in silence and solitude be- 
tween two sandy beaches, with back 
grounds of forest-wilderness. 

So, the great conviction, down-drop- 
ping, illumines me as with an auroral 
break through rifted cloud canopy. I 
comprehend that all apparent substan- 
tialities of yesterday were in fact un- 
real, and that parallel lines of masonry, 
Belgian pavements, warehouses, church 
towers, city hall, and city itself, were 
parts of phantasmagoria, artificial de- 
lusions of obscured sense dissolved now 
under rational light shed from un- 
changeable fountains. I become sud- 
denly pervaded with a realization of 
the naked fact that I linger here, a last 
incarnated unit of certain shadowy 
tableaux that were yesterday identified 
by conventional appellations. Two cen- 
turies of Manhattan history, compris- 
ing denominations of Dutch, English 
and Americans, shrivel up before me 
like tissue paper in the flame of a can- 
dle, and—puff !—their crisp smut floats 
waterward on a passing zephyr. Two 
centuries of atomic mutation, embrac- 
ing a transubstantiation of Manhattan 
dust and water into vitreous rectan- 
gles, rhomboids or squares, called brick, 
wood, and stone, a subsequent reduc- 
tion of these into primary atoms, or 
sub-primary elemental nothings, and 
a recurrent process of assimilation, ag- 
gregation, and dissolution into—what ? 
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“ Why, into Manhattan of Two Hun- 
dred Years ago !”’ 

Not an infinitesimal particle of this 
island, discovered by Hendrik Hudson 
from the deck of his caravel, has since 
become nonentity. Each fibre of every 
grass-blade trodden over by square- 
heeled Holland shoes of 1620, exists as 
an atom of the indestructible fabric 
called universal matter. But of what 
multitudinous hypotheses of reality 
bas each atomic integer formed a com- 
ponent ? Wouter Von Twiller’s brok- 
en pipe, ground under foot into New 
Amsterdam clay, lost thereafter all 
tibial likeness, but straightway enter- 
ed into successions of cosmic metemp- 
sychoses, whereby its granules gravi- 
tated into church-slabs and ice-cream 
tables. Wouter Von Twiller’s rusty 
old breeches, cast intosartorial rag-bag, 
were speedily liberated from filamen- 
tal thraldom, yet did not perish utter- 
ly, but may, peradventure, thrill now, 
under pen-pressure, in this sheet of 
foolscap that I write upon. 

So, not a wedge of masonry, not a 
fibre of fabrication, not a shred of New 
York or New Amsterdam, remains in 
its atomic proximity or appropriation. 
All that was, has undergone a myriad 
of changes. Formless and visionless 
elements were the original constituents 
of all artificial excrescences, that have 
since obtruded, decayed and disappear- 
ed. Alike those rhomboids, squares 
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and parallelograms that I yesterday 
generalized under the names of cities, 
and those circles, elliptics and ares, 
that moved about me under the seem- 
ing of male and female bipeds, are now 
resolved into abnormal ether, or have 
reverted to a guise of trees and foliage, 
river-banks and sub-soil of Manhattan 
Island two centuries ago. 

Here, then, on the river bank, under 
stars which alone shine immutably 
over all sub-astreal changes, I specu- 
late concerning those incorporate shad- 
ows that conventionality invests with 
qualities and attributes, and dubs with 
titular distinctions as men and things. 
“What shadows we are! what shad- 
ows we pursue!” I ejaculate, quoting 
unreal words of visionary poets, of 
whom all that was mortal and mutable 
has been sifted on never-resting winds 
to a hundred finite destinations. What 
matters it ?—the ashes of Montgom- 
ery, in front of St. Paul’s, or of mar- 
tyrs beside Trinity, and the dust of 
undistinguished phantoms in either 
churchyard, that yesterday escaped 
into atmosphere, released by the jar- 
ring of shadowy omnibuses, drawn by 
phantom quadrupeds, and driven by 
tangible shadows in box-coats—what 
matters it if they re-integrate their 
atoms in new warriors, common sol- 
diers, and—nobodies? All are of a 
piece ! 

“ Shadows !” 
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MANUSCRIPT OF THE QUEEN’S COURT.* 


THe most remarkable remnant of 
antiquity existing in the Bohemian 
tongue, is a collection of old poetry, 
under the title Rukopis Kralodvorsky. 
Dobrovsky, in his “ History of Bohe- 
mian Literature,” speaks of these 
poems as models for facility of style, 
purity and correctness of language, 
and grace and strength of expression. 
Their publication created a strong feel- 
ing among all the Slavonian nations, 
and may be considered certainly the 
most important addition ever made by 
one individual to the archives of popu- 
lar Slavonian poetry. 

The discovery was in this wise: In 
the year 1817, Hanka had been visit- 
ing one of his friends at Kralové Dvory 
(Queen’s Court), a town which suf- 
fered, with many others, from the ter- 
rible visitations of Zizka. He there 
heard, that in an under vault of the 
church tower, a bundle of arrows lay, 
and had lain there from the time of 
Zizka. He descended to see them, and 
while walking about the place, his foot 
struck against a quantity of parchment 
documents. He found they were cov- 
ered with Latin letters, and soon ob- 
served that the writing was Bohemian. 
The transport of such a discovery may 
well be conceived. He sent one of the 
first transcripts he made to the au- 
thorities of the town, who shared in 
his enthusiasm, and presented the MS. 
to him as a reward. He afterwards 
deposited it in the National Museum 
of Prague. The MS. has been decided 
by competent judges to have been 
written at the end of the thirteenth 
century, though some of the poems 





* A collection of old Bohemian Lyrico- 
epic Songs, with other ancient Bohemian 
Poems. Printed at Prague, by Vinces- 
LAV HANnKA. 


are probably considerably older. They 
appear to have belonged to a far more 
extensive collection, of which they 
formed the 26th, 27th, and 28th chap- 
ters. The rhythmus is good, the ver- 
sifications generally excellent ; but the 
pieces are all written as if they were 
prose, in one continuous course. 

The poems consist of epic and lyric 
pieces—or rather of historical ballads 
and songs ; the whole are no less re- 
markable for their simplicity and 
strength than for their flowing and 
regular versification. . 

The first poem, called Oldrich and 
Boleslav, is a fragment and, according 
to Dr. John Browning, who wrote a 
preface to the whole, is not enough 
preserved to make the story intelli- 
gible. We append it, as the first spec- 
imen of this Bohemian collection: 


OLDRICH AND BOLESLAW, * 
He went into the forest black 
To the nobles of the land, 
And seven nobles there were met, 
Each with a valiant band. 
Beside him speedeth Vyhon Dub 
All through the gloom of night, 
His band is of a hundred men, 
All ready for the fight. 
Sharp swords are in a hundred sheaths, 
Strong arms to every sword, 
And every heart to Vyhon true, 
Attendant on his word. 

They came into the midmost wood, 
Right hands they reach’d around 
And whispering words together spake, 
That none might hear the sound. 


The night it passes the midnight hour, 
Approaches toward morning gray, 

And Vyhon to prince Oldrich speaks, 
And thns to him doth say : 


*A fragment. This poem commemo- 
rates the expulsion of Boleslaw Chrobry 
and the Poles, A. D. 1004. 
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“Ho! list to me, thou prince renown’d! 
God gave thee strength of limb, 
And wisdom and a prudent mind 
Thou hast received from Him. 
Come. lead us ’gainst the cruel Poles, 
Thy bidden we'll obey, 
To right, to left, we'll turn and wheel, 
As thou may’st point the way ; 
Advance, retreat, at thy command 
In every furious fight :— 
Up, up, ye men of valiant heart, 
And man yourselves with might !”’ 


Lo! lo! the prince the banner lifts 
High in his mighty hand ; 

“With me, with me, against the Poles, 
The foemen of our land!” 

Eight lords behind him storming go, 
Three hundred at their side, 

Three hundred men and fifty more, 
Of valor prov’d and tried, 

To where the Polish host is laid, 
In slumber scatter’d wide. 


They stood upon the mountain ridge 
Fast by the wood so deep, 

Before them Prague lies motionless 
In her quiet morning sleep. 

Veltava* steams with morning mist, 
Behind, the hills are blue, 

Beyond the hills the eastern sky 
Assumes its morning hue. 


** Down from the hill! but hush! no noise!” 
Into still Prague they steal, 

And each his weapon sharp within 
His mantle doth conceal. 


A shepherd comes in the gray of dawn, 
And calls to the watch on high, 

To ope the gate ; the watchman hears 
The early shepherd’s cry, 

And opes the gate, the gate that leads 
O’er Veltava flowing nigh. ~ 

The shepherd steps upon the bridge, 
And his horn doth loudly sound ; 

The Prince upon the bridge hath sprung, 
Seven lords behind him bound, 

Each hasting on with all his men, 
With all his men around. 


The trumpets loudly ’gin to bray, 
The drums like thunder rumble ; 


* The Moldau, upon which Prague is 
situated. 


They plant their banners on the bridge, 
That all the bridge doth tremble. 


The Poles are panic-struck around, 
The Poles their weapons seize, 

The lords redouble blow on blow, 
The Polish army flees. 

And hurry, hurry to the gate— 
They spring the trenches o’er, 

And hurry, hurry still they flee 
Th’ avenging blows before. 


Lo! God hath victory bestowed ; 
One sun to rule the skies 
Ariseth, o'er the land again 
Jarmir doth king arise. 
Joy spreads itself in Prague, joy spreads 
Through all near Prague that lies, 
And joy around from joyous Prague 
Through every region flies ! 


The second of the poems, Benes 
Hermanov, is an account of the over- 
throw of the Saxons. The following 
is an English version: 


BENES HERMANOW, 9 
OVERTHROW OF THE SAXONS, ; 


O tell me, Sun, thou gentle Sun, 
Why thou dost mourning go ? 

And wherefore thou dost shine on us, 
A people full of woe ? 

Where, where’s our prince, our army? He 
To Otto’s court is gone ;— 

Who from the foe our land shall free 
Thus orphan and alone ? 

In columns long the Germans march, 
The Germans Saxons are, 

Into our country from the hills, 
That wave with woods afar. 

“Give, give, ye wretches, silver, gold, 
And all that ye possess, 

Or else ye shall in flames behold | 
Mansions and cottages !”” 

And they have burn’d our all, have ta’en 
Our gold and silver too, 

Our cattle they have driv’n away, 
And now toward Trosky go. 

O do not, peasant, do not mourn! 
The grass again will grow, 

Although it long has trodden been 
By footsteps of the foe. 

Twine, twine a wreath of wild flowers 
For your deliv'rer’s brow ! 
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The green corn glitters fresh again, 
And all a change doth know. 


Yea quickly all a change did know, 
Lo! how the people all 

To council Benes Hermanow 
Against the foe doth call! 

Now stream the peasants where the wood 
’Neath Hruba Skala grows, 

And each is weaponed with a flail, 
That ’gainst the Saxons goes. 

’Tis Benes leads the van, the folk 
Doth follow, wrathful wise, 

And vengeance, vengeance, every man 
Against the plund’rers cries. 

One anger fierce and savage wrath 
Did fill both armies tlien, 

And in the inmost breasts did storm 
Of the enraged men! 

And fury in the foemen’s eyes 
Against each other glows, 

And club ’gainst club on high they raise, 
And spears to spears oppose. 

On one another rush’d the hosts, 
As wood on wood were hurl’d, 

And like the lightning of the sky, 


So gleam’d the swords they whirl’d. 

A fearful cry arising then 
The forest beasts doth fright, 

And scareth all the wingéd fowls 
To the third ridge’s height. 

Spread from the rocky hills throughout 
The vales, upon the breeze, 

Here strokes of clubs, and here of swords, 
Like fall of ancient trees. 

Thus motionless both armies stood 
Against each other there, 

On heels that firm implanted stay, 
On legs that sfeadfast are. 

But Benes wends himself on high, 
And toward the right doth swing 

His sword—the army thither hastes ; 
Then toward the other wing 

He points—toward the left they rush, 
Thence toward the rocky pass ; 

And from the rocks upon the foe 
They hurl the stony mass. 

Now to the plain the fight descends, 
The Germans they must fly, 

The Germans they must shrick aloud, 
The Germans they must die ! 


The third poem is Jaroslav. 
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This poem narrates that the daugh- 
ter of the Khan of Tatary, possessed 
by a desire to visit the lands of the 
west, came, with a long train of fol- 
lowers, and, having reached Germany, 
whither the news of her rank had 
preceded her, she was attacked in a 
forest, and, with all her attendants, 
pillaged and murdered. When the 
news reached Tatary, her father, Kub- 
lay, gathered his army together, and, 
after consulting the magicians, marched 
westward to avenge his beloved daugh- 
ter’s death. They met the Christians, 
who would have subdued the heathens, 
had not the magicians again inter- 
fered to encourage the latter. But 
the Tatars conquer, they possess them- 
selves of Kiev and Novgorod, they lay 
cruel burthens upon the Slavonians, 
and visit them with every species of 
calamity. Many and many attempts 
are made by the Christians for their 
deliverance, but in vain. They call 
upon heaven, but the devastators still 
advance, and at last reach Ol]mutz. 
Then Vneslav assembles the Bohemi- 
ans, but they are driven into the high- 
est parts of a mountain, where they 
suffer every thing that can be conceiv- 
ed, from hunger, and thirst, and at last 
openly mutiny. Vneslav is killed by 
a Tatar’s arrow. Enfeebled and ex- 
hausted, the Bohemians determine to 
surrender, when another hero, Vratis- 
lav, starts ‘up, pours out the bitterest 
imprecations on the “cowards and 
traitors,” and bids the faithful follow 
him to the throne of the Virgin, where, 
after having entreated the pity of 
heaven, they see the clouds gather, the 
rain fall. Their thirst is quenched, 
they attack the Tatars, and, after 
many bloody battles, in one of which 
Jaroslaw pierces the son of Kublay 
through, with his lance : 


"«T by prosta Hana tatar vrahov :” 
Hana is freed from the fury of the 


Tatars, who retire back to the oriental 
lands, whence they came, 
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JAROSLAW. 
OVERTHROW OF THE TATARS, A. D. 1241, 


T’ll tell to you a glorious tale 
Of struggles and of war ; 

Come, listen, and collect yourselves, 
The mighty deeds to hear. 


Far in the land where Olmiitz reigns, 
Rises a hill, not high ; 

’Tis Hostajnow ; God’s Mother there 
Works marvels wondrously. 


*T was quiet in our country long, 
Long bloom’d a peaceful age, 

When from the east a storm arose, 
Amongst the lands to rage. 

It was the daughter of the Khan, 
The Khan of Tatary, 

By Christian hands did, for her gold, 
Her pearls and jewels, die. 


The daughter bright of Kublay Khan, 
Fair as the moon was she, 

Had heard of countries in the west, 
Where many people be ; 

And she the foreign countries will 
And foreign manners see. 

Of youths upstarts there half a score, 
Of waiting-maidens two, 

And first they all the needful things 
In packages bestow, 

Then thither, where the sun doth haste, 
Upon swift steeds they go. 


As rosy bright the morning dawn 
O’er misty woods doth gleam, 

So did the daughter of the Khan 
From art and nature beam. 

In gold brocade the maiden shone, 
Bosom and neck were bare, 

And wreaths of jewels and of pearls 
Did ornament her hair. 


The Germans, by her beauty struck, 
And envious of her store, 

Pursued her, as suspicionless 
She journied on before, 

Attack’d and slew her in a wood, 
And off the booty bore. 


When came the news to Kublay Khan 
About his daughter dear, 

He gather’d hosts in ev’ry land, 
And westward march’d with war. 
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The western kings the tidings heard, 
That Kublay doth invade 

Their thickly-peopled countries, and 
Confed’racies they made. 

A mighty host they gather, take 
The field right speedily, 

On a wide plain encamp’d await 
The Khan of Tatary. 


Then Kublay, his astrologers, 
Magicians, wizards, all, 

Into the future bids enquire, 
What issue shall befall. 

Th’ astrologers assembled quick, 
Magicians, wizards tried, 

A circle in two companies 
They tread on either side ; 

And in it a black bar they place, 
And do in twain divide. 

The one half they have Kublay nam’d, 
The other half the kings, 

And o’er them the whole magic band 
Ancient enchantments sings. 

And soon the bars begin to move 
In combat mightily, 

And that, which they had Kublay nam’d 
Hath won the victory. 

The multitudes thereat rejoice, 
Each springs with speed to horse, 

And quickly all array themselves 
Amongst the army’s force. 


The Christians they no council hold, 
And without foresight throng, . 
And rush upon the heathen ranks 
As arrogant as strong. 
Then first in battle did they meet, 
Like hail the arrows stream’d, 
The crash of spears like thunder roll’d, 
The swords like lightning gleam’d, 
And either host in youthful might 
To urge the other seem’d. | 





The num’rous Christians press’d the foe, 
And ended were the war, 

Had not th’ enchanters come anew, } 
Bearing the cloven bar. { 

Inflam’d, the Tatars rushing charge 
The Christians savagely, 

So savagely, that, panic-struck, 
Like deer, they turn and fly. 

There lies a shield upon the ground, 
A costly helm struck down ; 

Here, by the stirrups trailing, drags 
A horse his rider thrown. 
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Here one doth bravely all in vain 
The Tatars strive to meet, 

Another there for heaven’s sake 
Their mercy doth intreat. 


The Tatars tax the Christians sore, 
And spread on ev'ry side, 

Subdue two kingdoms, Kiew old, 
And Novgorod the wide. 


Soon came the woeful news abroad, 
To arms all nations flew, 

Four mighty armies did they raise, 
The death-fight to renew. 


On their right wing the Tatars rush’d, 
And hurl’d themselves with might, 
As a black cloud, that threats with hail 
The fruitful fields to smite, 
E’en so was heard the Tatar foe, 

Thick swarming for the fight. 


With speed do the Hungarians 
Collect in companies, 

With speed they arm themselves, and go 
To meet their enemies. 

But all in vain their courage was, 
Vain all their manliness, 

All, all in vain their efforts brave ; 
Upon their centre press 

The Tatars, break their ranks, and all 
Their num’rous hosts doth flee ; 

The Tatars all thing devastate, 
That in the land there be. 


All hope the Christians doth forsake, 
Had been such sorrow never ; 

They pray’d to God imploringly, 
That he would them deliver. 

Now in thine anger, Lord, arise, 
And free us from the foe, 

And free us from the murderers, 
That would our souls bring low, 
And as the wolves around the sheep, 

Around us prowling go. 


A first, a second fight is lost, 
The Tatars make their home 

In Poland, all things devastate, 
And near and nearer come. 

And now the savage heathen press 
To Olmutz; cries of woe 

Arise in ev'ry district; nought 
Is safe before the foe. 


The first, the second day is past, 
And neither side hath won ; 

But ah! the Tatar multitude 
Goes still increasing on, 

And waxes, as the ev’ning mist, 
That hangs the woods upon. 


The Christians, boat-like, to and fro 
Amidst the Tatars sway, 

And now towards God’s Mother’s hill 
They backwards force their way. 

‘Up, brethren, up!’ doth Wneslaw cry, 
While on his silver shield 

His sword he strikes, and o’er his head 
The banner high doth wield. 

All courage take, and all themselves 
Upon the Tatars throw, 

And in one body, as when flame 
From the black earth doth flow, 

So from th’ outnumb’ring Tatar host 
Towards the hill they go. 


With backward steps the hill they climb, 
And ’neath its woody crown 

Extend themselves, while underneath 
A sharp peak pointeth down. 

And right and left themselves with shields 
They cover for the fight, 

And on each other’s shoulders lay 
The spears so sharp and bright. 

On shoulder of the front-rank man 
The second laid his spear, 

And those of the third rank in turn 
Upon the second were. 

And down upon the Tartar hordes 
Rain arrows from the hill ;— 

Night cometh on, and all the world 
Envelopes calm and still. 

O’er heav’n above she spreads herself, 
And o’er the earth below, 

And veils the warriors’ flaming eyes, 
That ’gainst each other glow. 


Now raise the Christians walls on high, 
All in the gloom of night, 

And trenches dig around the hill 
Before the morning light. 


‘When in the east it dawn’d, arose 
The whole camp of the foe, 

The camp, that stretch’d around the hill 
Farther than eye can go. 

Upon their horses swift they crowd, 
And heads of Christians slain 
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They bear upon their lances long 
To the tent of Kublay Khan. 


Into a single mass collects 
Itself the multitude, [ bend, 
And towards one side their course they 
Rushing, with onset rude, 
To storm the hill, loud uttering 
An all-terrific cry, 
That hills and vales resound again 
And echo fearfully. 


Upon the walls the Christians stood ; 
God’s Mother courage gave ; 

And quick their pliant bows they draw, 
And fierce their falchions wave ; 

The Tatars they must back retreat 
Before defence so brave. 


Then raged in fury at defeat 
The Tatar nation wild, 

The angry Khan upon them frown’'d, 
With dark displeasure fill’d. 

Into three columns now itself 
The heathen host divides, 

And in three columns furiously 
They storm the mountain’s sides. 


The Christians fell’d a score of trees, 
All twenty as they grew, 

And roll’d them from the summit down 
Their battlements unto. 


And now the Tatars storm the hill, 
Shouting with fearful din 

That far and wide ascends, and now 
To breach the walls begin. 

Down from the walls the trees they hurl ; 
Like worms the Tatar foe 

They crush, and spread destruction wide 
Upon the plain below. 

And long and savagely ’twas fought, 
Until the gloom of night 

For both contending armies set 
A limit to the fight. 


O God! it is a sight of woe! 
The glorious Wneslaw falls! 
Struck by an arrow down he sinks 
Beneath the Christians’ walls. 


Now anguish tears the heavy heart, 
Thirst doth the entrails pain ; 

With dry and parched throats they lick 
The dewy grass in vain. 


Still eve into cool night doth pass, 
Night into morning gray, 

And all within the Tatar camp 
Tranquil and quiet lay. 


The day doth mid-day heat assume ; 
Through thirst the Christians fall, 

And ope their parchéd mouths in pain, 
And on God’s Mother call. 

To her their weaken’d eyes they turn, 
And wring in agony 

Their hands, from earth to heaven’s height 
Looking imploringly. 


“We cannot longer faint with thirst, 
For thirst we cannot fight ; 
Who loves his health, who loves his life, 
Must mercy seek in flight 
Among the Tatars.”” Thus around ' 
’T was spoken left and right. 
“ The sword is not so sharp a death : 
As thirst; in slavery 
Of water we shall have enough ; 
Who thinks thus, after me!” 
(Says Weston), after me the man* 
Who thirsteth painfully !” 


But, leaping up, doth Wratislaw 
Like a young bull arise, 
And by the arm he seizes him, 
And thus to Weston cries : 
“Thou traitor! everlasting shame 
Of men that Christians be ! 
And wilt thou to destruction bring 
A people good and free ? 
Mercy from God ’tis meet to seek, 
But not in slavery 
From Tatars wild. Nay! brethren, nay ! 
Do not to ruin haste ! 
Already now the fiercest heat 
Of noontide is o’erpast ; > 
God strengthen’d us at noon, and if 
We trust, will aid at last. 
Out, out upon such words as those ! 
And blush for very shame, } 
Ye men. that fain would heroes be, 
And bear the hero’s name ! 
Die we upon the hill with thirst, 
’Tis God our fate doth guide ; 
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*It "should be remarked that Weston, 
who appears to have been an Englishman, 
was guilty of a similar piece of treachery 
at Jerusalem. 
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Surrend’ring to the foemen’s swords, 
Our death is suicide. 

Our God doth slavery abhor, 
’Tis sin to slavery 

A voluntary neck to yield; 
Who thinks thus, after me 

To where God’s Mother sits enthron’d! 
Ye men that valiant be !”’ 


And, after him, the multitudes 
To the holy chapel haste; 

“ Now in thine anger, Lord, arise ! 
Aid us, O Lord, at last! 

Raise, raise us o’er our enemies 
Tn all the land around, 

And hear the supplicating cries, 
That in thine ears resound! 

* Encircled and surrounded all 
By savage foes are we ; 

O from the cruel Tatar noose 
Rescue and set us free ! 

“ Grant moisture to our bodies parch’d, 
That here are perishing, 

And we will give, O Lord, to thee 
Loud thanks in offering. 

“ Crush now the foe in all our lands, 
And us from them deliver, 

Annihilate them utterly 
For ever and for ever!’ 


Lo! lo! upon the sultry heav’n 
A cloud ascendeth high! 

Loud blow the winds, the thunder rolls 
And crashes fearfully. 

The sky is thick o’erclouded all ; 
Flash! flash! the lightning glows 

Amongst the Tatar tents; with rain 
Reviv'd the hill-spring flows ! 


The storm is past, from ev’ry land 
There hasten warriors brave, 

Towards Olmiitz march in order’d ranks, 
And high their banners wave. 

Their heavy swords beside them hang, 
Full quivers rattling sound 

Upon their hips, their valiant heads 
With helmets bright are crown’d; 

And underneath the riders’ weight 
The swift steeds prance and bound. 


The wood-horns hoarsely bray, the roll 
Of drums resounds afar, 

The hosts upon each other rush, 
And close in dreadful war. 


A cloud arises from the dust, 
And hangs the armies o’er ; 

The second fight is fiercer far, 
Than was the fight before. 

The sharp swords clash, with fearful hiss 
The poison’d arrows fly, 

Spears crushing meet, and jav’lins whizz, 
As they are hurl’d on high ; 

They strike, they, stab, they shout for joy, 
They shriek in agony. 

Like torrants, swoln by heavy rain, 
So flow’d the warrior’s blood, 

And corpses lay upon the ground, 
Like fell’d trees in a wood. 

To one both hands are smitten off, 
Cleft is another’s head, 

Another from his steed is flung, 
That stumbles o’er the dead. 

And here doth one his enemies 
Strike down in furious mood, 

As on the rocky mountain’s side 
A tempest rends the wood. 

There, hilt-deep in a foeman’s heart, 
Another’s sword doth pierce, 

Here from another's head the ear 
A Tatar severs fierce. 


A shout! a cry of woe is heard! 
Now, now the Christians yield ; 

The Tatars press them savagely, 
And chase them o’er the field. 


But, like an eagle, JAnosLAW 
Doth to the rescue fly ; 

Hard steel is on his mighty breast, 
Beneath the steel doth lie 

Heroic valor, wisdom dwells 
Beneath his helmet bright, 

And glows and sparkles in his eyes 
The fire of youthful might. 

He like an angry lion storms, 
That doth fresh blood behold, 

Or, by an arrow stricken, turns 
Upon the hunter bold. 

So, wrathful raging, doth he rush 
Upon the Tatar foe ; 

Behind him the Bohemians 
Most like a hail-storm go. 

On Kublay’s son he fiercely charg’d,— 
It was a furious fight ! 

With spears did they together meet, 
And broke their spears with might. 

But Jaroslaw, all bath’d in blood, 
His steed all bloody too, 
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Hath smitten, reaching with his sword, 
The son of Kublay through. 

Down from the shoulder to the hip, 
The trenchant blade did go ; 

And from his steed he lifeless sank 
Among the corpses low, 

And o’er him rattled, as he fell, 
His quiver and his bow. 


This all the savage Tatar host 


August, 


With panic fear did smite, 
Away their lances fathom-long 
They threw in wild affright, 
And all who could fled thither where 
The sun doth glorious rise ; 
And thus was Hana* freed again 
From Tatar enemies. 
* Hana is a district in Moravia in the 
neighborhood of Olmutz. 


SAVED BY ANGELS. 


CHAPTER ONE. 
JEALOUSY. 


You have been weeping, my daugh- 
ter,’' said Madame Merton, anxiously. 

“No, dear mother—not that I know 
—the cold air, maybe”—she blushed, 
and was silent. 

** The cold may make your eyes red, 
my child, but cannot fill them with 
tears. No, Julia! There is something 
that troubles you!” 

“Tears, mother, in a young girl’s 
eyes are not always a sign of trouble, 
See, I am smiling, now.” 

“But what if the anxiety of love 
and a heart ill-treated force the tears 
into her eyes, my daughter!’”’ said 
Madame Merton, fixing her penetrat- 
ing glance upon the young girl, who 
vainly sought to avoid it. 

“Dear mother, you are too severe! 
I have indeed shed tears on account of 
Walter’s love—or rather, because of 
his jealousy. But must love be al- 
ways smiling? You often say your- 
self, mother, that we poor women must 
reconcile ourselves to the thought that 
love, like everything in this world, is a 
mingling of the bitter and the sweet. 
I am accustoming myself to reflect on 
what is coming.” 

“You jest upon a serious subject, 
Julia. For my own part, I think of 
what is coming, with an anxious heart ; 


truly, my dear daughter, with a fore- 
boding heart.” Madame Merton took 
her child’s hand in her own, and look- 
ed thoughtfully into her face. 

Let us retrace our story. 

Madame Merton, a wealthy and cul- 
tivated lady, resided with her only 
daughter, in a beautiful villa on the 
shores of a Swiss lake. Widowed in 
the prime of life, she devoted herself 
to the happiness of Julia, who was 
lovely, accomplished, and amiable. 
This daughter was just verging on her 
nineteenth year, when she was sought 
in marriage by a lover who, as far as 
worldly position could promise,seemed 
every way worthy of success. He pos- 
sessed all the qualifications which re- 
commended a suitor; rank, fortune, a 
handsome person, and pleasing man- 
ners. Highly educated, and adorned 
with the graces acquired by travel and 
by residence in that metropolis of re- 
finement, Paris, Count Walter Von 
Grubenthal might have chosen among 
a thousand beauties ; for he had been 
a favorite of the sex, from boyhood 
to his twenty-fifth year, at which age 
he presented himself before Julia Mer- 
ton. 

It was not to be supposed that the 
young lady could remain insensible to 
the attractions of such a courtier, and 
Grubenthal soon found his love return- 
ed by its amiable object. Madame 
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Merton, becoming satisfied of the po- 
sition and character of her daughter’s 
admirer, permitted his addresses, and 
he at length, if not actually affianced, 
grew to be considered the destined hus- 
band of a maiden whose mind and 
heart were the abode of virtue, as her 
face and form were the seat of every 
external perfection. 

There was but one shadow inter- 
posing before the bright future that 
seemed to open upon Julia, in connec- 
tion with her growing love for Ruben- 
thal. The Count was of a jealous na- 
ture, and quick toanger. These blem- 
ishes of his disposition, concealed dur- 
ing the first months of courtship, 
became apparent as the lovers grew 
more intimate, until Julia found her- 
self subjected to suspicions and out- 
breaks of temper that not only some- 
times saddened the present, but like- 
wise threatened unhappiness in the fu- 
ture. It was after a scene between 
these lovers, marked by differences of 
this kind, that Madame Merton, one 
day, had noticed the trace of tears on 
Julia’s cheek. 

“ Mother, dear—what do you mean ?” 

“Can I be otherwise than anxious 
when I perceive that love for another 
fills your eyes with tears, and heaves 
your breast with sighs? Tell me, my 
Julia, why you have wept !” 

“ Mother, it is a trifle, a mere folly 
—you know Walter’s jealous nature. 
But the matter was not worth the 
tears which my too sensitive heart 
caused me to shed. You know, moth- 
er, men are vain; and tearful eyes are 
interesting! Who would not be in- 
teresting ?” 

Julia endeavored, by these light 
words, to escape her mother’s awaken- 
ed sympathy. But Madame Merton 
was not to be deceived 

“ Grubenthal left you an hour ago,” 
she said. “ And as for tears, they are 
not interesting to me, when in your 
eyes, my child. You will tell me 
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what this trifle was, which made you 
weep.” 

“ And you, in return, will laugh at 
me. But love sips poison even from 
flowers.” 

“That is a sentiment quite new to 
me, Julia! I have heard that love 
could make a garden out of a desert.” 

“Yes, dear mother! but it must 
sometime traverse a desert before it 
finds the garden.” 


“You have singular ideas of love. 
But let me hear about your desert.” 

“JT will tell you all, dear mother, 
though it is foolish. You know how I 
interested myself in the affairs of 
Philip, our gardener, whose discharge 
from the army was procured through 
the persevering and fearless affection 
of Barbara, my maid. Well, I was 
listening to Philip, while he related to 
me how Barbara fell on her knees, with 
streaming eyes, before the commander, 
and pleaded like an angel for her lover, 
till all the officers wept, and the col- 
onel could no longer refuse her request. 
Then Philip told how he had been sent 
from the guardhouse, and when he 
reached the colonel’s quarters, he be- 
held Barbara kneeling, and at once 
fell on his knees beside her, and took 
her in his arms; and how he was then 
told that he was at liberty, and was so 
overcome with joy and surprise that 
he fainted, and recovered in Barbara’s 
embrace. Philip and Barbara were 
telling me the whole story, in the 
garden to-day, and when Barbara went 
to the house, the gardener still talked 
about his love for her, and I promised 
to be godmother to their first child. 
Philip felt so glad and grateful that he 
kissed my hand, and at that moment, 
Grubenthal came up one of the walks, 
and as soon as I ran to meet him—and 
—but it is all nonsense to recall it, 
mother! Walter loves me so tenderfy, 
you know !—and that is what makes 
him jealous !” 

“Indeed, Julia! You think his ten- 
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der love for you accounts for his jeal- 
ousy. Why, then, did you shed tears if 
his jealousy be a proof of love? I will 
tell you why youshed them. Because 
you felt yourself injured that he should 
suspect you to be too familiar with a 
person like our gardener, Philip.” 

“T confess, dear mother, that it hurt 
my feelings. But a great deal must 
be forgiven to jealousy, when love 
causes it. Iam glad I can so easily 
pardon Walter.” 

“There are varieties both of love 
and of jealousy, my child,” said 
Madame Merton, gravely. “There is 
one kind of jealousy which may be for- 
given, because it implies no dishonor 
to its objects. When a maiden, loving 
and beloved, attracts the admiration 
of a third person, who possesses merit 
and judgment, her lover may be alarm- 
ed, lest the stranger’s qualities should 
make an impression on her heart. 
Such jealousy is a proof of the lover’s 
modesty and delicate esteem, which 
make him think his lady’s charms cal- 
culated to win the highest regard 
from every one.” 

Julia cast down her eyes. She could 
not flatter herself that Grubenthal’s 
jealousy was of this exalted kind. 
Her mother continued : 

“There is another kind of jealousy, 
which may be called the jealousy of 
selfishness. You know there are flow- 
er fanciers, who buy rare plants at ex- 
travagant prices, and destroy great 
quantities lest other persons should 
possess them. They cannot bear that 
others should share the enjoyment of 
any rare exotic in common with them. 
Such selfish and envious people will 
show their character even in love. A 
person of this disposition desires to 
possess the object of his love entirely 
to himself, with all her attributes, 
Her wishes, hopes, pleasures, in short 
her whole life, must centre in him 
alone. He will not permit her to be- 
stow a smile, ora friendly word, and 
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will scarcely tolerate a sentiment of 
pity for the unfortunate to be express- 
ed by her lips. If she passes a cheer- 
ful hour when he is absent, he deems it 
a serious offence. 

“This is not Grubenthal’s jealousy, 
mother.” 

“T am aware of that,” answered 
Madame Merton. “TI will tell you the 
kind that Iam afraid he feels. * It is 
a jealousy which is the offspring of 
suspicion and a disbelief in virtue. 
Julia! there are men who will not be- 
lieve in any such thing as innocence 
or unstained purity of manners in our 
sex; either because they have never 
met with a truly-virtuous heart, or, as 
is most likely, because they are un- 
worthy to meet with one. I fear that 
Grubenthal is one of these.”’ 

“ Mother, dear mother—you fright- 
en me!” 

“My child, you know not the man- 
ners and customs of that which is 
called the great world of society. 
You judge of your own sex by the 
pictures which you have seen in these 
Swiss valleys, inhabited by mothers 
and maidens unblemished as the snows 
of our glaciers. You behold innocence 
and constancy the treasures of every 
humble cot. Alas! my child! I must 
tell you that there are ranks of life, 
far elevated above these peasants in 
the social scale, but far below them in 
goodness ; ranks in which innocence is 
a name of mockery, and fidelity a term 
of ridicule, both to be left with lower 
classes of the people.” 

“QO, mother!” cried Julia, “never 
do I wish to mingle with such higher 
society as that. I cannot think that 
Walter shares these sentiments !” 

“ Grubenthal,”’ replied the mother, 
“belongs to this society, though I 
do not say he has been tainted by its 
teachings. A man brought up beneath 
their influence gradually loses all con- 
fidence in female virtue, because he 
judges every heart by his own, which 
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never could resist the least temptation. 
But even such a man, though he may 
be skeptical regarding al] other women, 
desires to find the woman that he loves 
an exception to his rule; because re- 
spect for goodness and morality is 
never wholly wanting, even in corrupt- 
ed hearts. Still, however, though he 
find a woman as innocent and sacredly 
pure as some disembodied spirit of a 
saint, he would have a lingering sus- 
picion in his unworthy bosom that she 
might be tempted, and might fall, were 
he to be the tempter. Therefore he 
mistrusts, he watches, he listens. He 
can lock into the heart of his beloved, 
as into an open volume, reading her 
entire life, and yet he suspects the 
spotless heart, the guileless life ; be- 
cause other women appear innocent, 
and are not so.” 

“Mother! I can scarcely believe a 
man could be so wicked—so distrust- 
ful !” 

“ Julia! such a man cannot help his 
wicked distrust. A smile, which his 
wife throws upon another ; a sign made 
to her female attendant ; a note hastily 
received, and not immediately read to 
him; a rosebud which she waters, to 
prevent it withering ; a ribbon, not his 
gift, which she displays—each is suffi- 
cient to excite distrust and kindle jeal- 
ousy. At length, his passion breaks 
out ; he raves; he declares that he is 
deceived, abused; he swears that he 
will endure the treachery no longer. 
His wife must then prove her inno- 
cence. She tells him why she smiled, 
and why she made a sign to her atten- 
dant. She shows the secret note, and 
he discovers that it was a grateful ac- 
knowledgment for alms bestowed upon 
some poor unfortunate; the rosebud 
that she kept he finds was given her 
by her father, the ribbon by a school- 
girl friend; both sent with billets, 
which he reads. He feels abashed— 
astonished at his folly; falls at her 
feet, kisses her hand with fervor; 
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vows he never will be jealous more. 
The loving wife forgives, though he 
suspects a hundred times, because, 
poor soul, she thinks his jealousy a 
proof of love!’’ 

Julia remained silent, and Madame 
Merton continued, 

“ My daughter, is not this proneness 
of a lover to suspect the woman whom 
he assumes to love, rather an insult 


than a compliment to her character ? : 


Is it not a sign that he considers her 
capable of betraying him, or at least, 
susceptible of impressions by another 
than himself? Indeed, does not such 
suspicion indicate that he who harbors 
it is himself no stranger to the paths 
of wrong? Yet he will suspect, like 
your Grubenthal—he will protest, he 
will accuse—and he will be forgiven, 
because an unsuspecting nature loves 
him.” 

“ Mother !” cried Julia, with tear- 
ful eyes, “can Grubenthal be such a 
man ?”’ 

“Tj udge only from his conduct to- 
wards you, my daughter!” replied 
Madame Merton, gravely. ‘You have 
offended him by speaking to a common 
laboring man, your servant, whose edu- 
cation, manners, station, render it im- 
possible to suppose him the object of 
any predilection, unless you, dear 
Julia, were wicked, indeed. Yet Gru- 
benthal sees you with this person, and 
raves. He dares to suspect, nay, to ac- 
cuse you, of—what shall I say? And 
yet you forgive him, because even this 
cruel jealousy, so gross a reflection 
upon your propriety, seems still an 
evidence of love! You weep, dear 
Julia!.... I have done !”’ 

Julia rose from her seat, walked 
thoughtfully without speaking a word, 
up and down the room; then coming 
to her mother, and clasping her hand, 
said, in a sorrowful tone: “Dear 
mother, permit me to ask you what 
you really think of Grubenthal’s love 
forme? Do you deem it merely that 
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unworthy inclination, of which you 
say such jealousy is the offspring ?” 

“Perhaps, Julia, whatever I may 
think, it would be well for you to be- 
lieve it tobe so. But I will not con- 
ceal from you my opinion. Gruben- 
thal’s passion for you is more than 
such an inclination merely. He ad- 
mires your understanding, esteems 
your talents, and loves,I doubt not, 
your tender, generous, and feeling 
heart. All this, 1am ready to grant that 
Grubenthal conceives. What alone 
he wants is confidence in you; and 
confidence, my Julia, is the very life 
of love. Whenever a firm, unshaken 
confidence is wanting, love is like a 
tall, beauteous tree, which has lost its 
main roots, and which the lightest 
blast may level with the ground.” 

* And is it impossible to be happy 
without this confidence, mother ?” 

“ A tree deprived of its strongest 
roots may often be spared by the wind, 
Julia. But what gardener would place 
this parterre of choicest flowers near 
such a tree, that may be thrown down 
under the first storm? The slightest 
accident incites a jealous wind; a smile, 
a glance, a word, awakens its suspi- 
cion ; and the tenderest love, the pur- 
est innocence, can afford no protection 
against the fury of a jealous nature. 
Have you not read the tragedy of 
Othello ?” 

“ Dear mother, the fiction of a poet, 
however admirable, cannot prove every 
thing.” 

“ Why is the poet’s fiction admir- 
able, Julia? Because it is trueto na- 
ture, and a counterpart of real life 
Can you declare that similar accidents 
may not happen to you and Gruben- 
thal—that ‘trifles, light as air’? may 
not appear to him ‘confirmations 
strong as proofs of Iloly Writ? In- 
deed, my child, have you not already 
known him to be jealous at the merest 
trifles of his fancy ?” 


“But when I give him constant 
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proofs of my sincere and tender affec- 
tion for him ?” 

“ The more unreasonably furious will 
he be, when suspicion takes possession 
of him. He will then look upon all 
your sincerity as hypocrisy, all your 
tenderness as artifice employed to de- 
ceive him. Years of fervent love and 
firm fidelity, with the most indubitable 
proof of spotless purity vanish in a 
moment before relentless jealousy, 
Desdemona loved the Moor, and was 
innocent! Could love or innocence 
shield her from his rage ?” 

Julia remained a moment thought- 
ful and serious, Then, bending down, 
she kissed her mother’s hand, and left 
her without speaking another word. 
She could not but feel that all her 
mother had said was true and sensible; 
but in her loving heart was a voice 
which pleaded against its application. 
That evening Grubenthal came to her, 
amiable and repentant; and the first 
words of affection which he uttered 
erased half the impression of her mo- 
ther’s good advice. “There cannot 
surely be such danger,” she murmured 
to herself. “ Dear mother is too fear- 
ful; for how can my Walter, whose 
expressions are now so fond, and whose 
soul must be really tender; how can 
he, when he knows me thoroughly, 
ever return my trust and love witb re- 
proaches and execration? No! I will 
not believe it. It is impossible! He 
misunderstood me and was vexed! But 
he is good! Walter must be good !” 

Thus reasoned the womanly heart, 
anxious to excuse and to forgive. And 
thus a few days passed till Julia re- 
ceived a letter from her young friend 
Clara, requesting a visit. Clara had 
been a dear school-companion, and 
many mutual dreams of future love 
had endeared the two young maidens 
to each other. But now Julia learned, 
in surprise and dismay, that Clara had 
become the inmate of a convent; that 
she had taken the veil of retirement, 
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and would henceforth be excluded from 
the world. Her last wish, before bid- 
ding entire farewell to the past, was to 
pass a few days in converse with her 
dear friend Julia at the nunnery of 
Fischengen, which was to be her future 
home. Clara’s letter was so pathetic 
in expression, and inbued with such a 
spirit of sadness, as it earnestly pressed 
for a visit, that Julia could not refuse 
her assent. She solicited, and obtained 
permission from her mother, and, with- 
out informing Grubenthal of her inten- 
tion, hastened at once to Fischengen, 
there to listen to the sorrows, and 
soothe the heart, of her unhappy Clara. 

Family pride and selfishness had 
sacrificed Clara, as it has immolated 
many another victim. The young girl 
was a victim to harsh relations, who 
had torn her from the arms of a youth 
whom she loved, but whose family was 
at feud with hers, and she had been 
placed in a convent, in order to es- 
trange her affections. Clara, in the 
solitude and gloom of cloisters, sor- 
rowing over the past, and hopeless of 
the future, had embraced her religion 
as a refuge from despair. She cast 
herself into seclusion, bade adieu to 
the world, and took those irrevocable 
vows which were henceforth to sepa- 
rate her from outer life. 

It was on her arrival at Fischengen 
that Julia, for the first time, became 
aware of the love and sorrows of her 
school friend. She could then only 
bestow upon her fruitless pity and 
unavailing sympathy. She could not 
whisper words of hope; she could only 
counsel her to have recourse to that 
lost comfort—patience. 

Shortly after Julia’s arrival, the two 
friends walked together in the dim 
garden of the convent. The young 
nun was very melancholy; and her 
companion, with faltering voice and 
looks that betrayed the sadness of her 
own heart, endeavored in vain to offer 
consolation. 
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“No, Julia!’ said Clara, with asigh, 
“comfort me you cannot. I did not 
invite you here, dear friend, that in 
you company I might once more recall 
the joy of my youth. In this place 
our sorrows end only at death. I am 
not the only one who sighs in this 
dreadful mansion. Hundreds have 
suffered here before me, and hundreds 
more will sigh hereafter, when the 
grave shall have closed on both me and 
my grief.” 

Thus, in sad but affectionate com- 
munion, the young maidens walked 
and sat till the vesper bell called Clara 
to the choir. When evening shadows 
fell, the nun, with serious tenderness 
took Julia into the little cell which 
was her cloistered home. “ Come, my 
friend,’’ she said, “I must show you 
the place where I weep my most sooth- 
ing tears.” Speaking thus, she opened 
the door of an adjoining cell in which 
was a small altar, with a picture over 
it, and dimly lighted by asingle lamp. 
Then, with a kind of enthusiasm, 
dropping on her knees before the lit- 
tle shrine, she raised her blue, tearful 
eyes to the picture, and stretched out 
her arms toward it. 

Julia fixed her gaze upon the paint- 
ing which was the object that received 
the light of the lamp most directly. 
It was the likeness of a young and 
beautiful woman, in the dress of a nun, 
who was represented as sustained by 
angels, who conveyed her to the ground 
from the summit of a rocky precipice, 
whereon stood, at a great beight, the 
towers of a castle. The beauty of 
form depicted, and the expressively 
firm but innocent countenance of the 
lovely lady, could not fail to fix the 
glance, as well as to enchain the in- 
terest of a beholder. 

“ Here !” cried Olara, stretching out 
her hand to clasp that of her friend. 
“ Here, where an innocent and suf- 
fering woman—the original of that pic 
ture—wept for twenty years in soli 
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tude; here, where the ground was 
moistened with her tears, and the 
walls enclosed her sighs; here, Julia! 
is my own grief delicious! Every 
evening I fall on my knees before this 
altar and implore our heavenly Father 
to bestow upon me the resolution 
which that holy, gentle lady possessed. 
In contemplating this patient, lovely 
face, I find myself comforted and ani- 
mated. Here I pass my evening, and 
dwell upon the story of the noble- 
minded, heaven-supported woman who 
prayed in this cell. Her example 
teaches me what strength the female 
heart possesses; and I am ashamed, 
sometimes, to think my own nature 
so weak and repining !” 
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“Who was this saint ?” asked Julia, 
in a low voice, her eyes still fixed upon 
the picture. 

“She was no'saint, Julia! she was 
a woman, tender and singular like you 
and me. The painting commemorates 
a miraculous episode of her life, and 
the altar is dedicated to all good angels 
who protect persecuted innocence !” 

“ And do you know her history, dear 
Clara? Let me entreat you to relate 
it to me.” 

“ Sit down beside me, Julia—here at 
the altar-post ; and, while we regard 
those sweet features together, I will 
recount to you the strange story of a 
virtuous and lovely woman, and her 
unhappy love !” 


FRIENDS OF AMERICA IN ENGLAND. 





HANDEL COSHAM, ESQ, 





' Man cannot live by bread alone !— 
a divine truth demonstrated to the 
short-sighted in the world’s history. 
All great and beneficial changes have 
emanated from religion. The greatest 
numbers who have labored to improve 
and advance mankind have been those 
who have believed in, and have ador- 
ingly obeyed, the Almighty Father, 
God—the Creator. The evér-pervad- 
ing fact is concisely generalized by 
THEODORE PARKER in these words— 
“ Religion lasts forever, and bears fruit 
continually.” 

The biting, bitter logic of Bon Sens 
may puzzle and terrify the timid—the 
graceful and flowing eloquence of The 
System of Nature may charm, for a pe- 
riod, the young mind into the dismal 
regions of mere unconscious, unfeeling 


matter—but the inspiration that will 
arouse us to resist oppression, and in- 
duce us to practise virtue, can only be 
obtained in the house of prayer and 
praise. It is religion that gives us 
manna in the wilderness of evil, of 
despotism, and of crime. It is relig- 
ion that girdles ignorance with blessed 
light. It is religion that covers the 
bleak shores, the arid deserts, and the 
wild and desolate lands of barbarism 
with the fragrant and charming flowers 
of civilization. It is religion that goes 
forth to seek out the destitute, the 
helpless, and the hopeless. It is relig- 
ion that throws its warming and pro- 
tecting cloak of Love around the neg- 
lected and trembling orphan. It is 
religion that renews the people’s 
strength in the hour of national disas- 
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ter, that increases the courage of the 
pilot when the atmosphere is dark 
with the storms of na’ional peril. It 
is religion that cows the despot, and 
makes him shrink into littleness when 
he beholds, as behold he must, the 
heroism of his God-fearing victims. 
It is religion that makes home 4 
bower of domestic bliss, and perfumes 
it with the joys of happy children ! 
It is religion that has made every gen- 
eration a miracle of power, and every 
nation a cradle of wonders. Art, that 
decks human society with beauty, is 
made grand—nay, sublime—by relig- 
ion. Religion makes every material 
monument constructed by man an em- 
blem of moral worth and of spiritual 
victories. Religion trains the little 
one to become a worker for right, into 
a martyr for the world’s salvation. 

How religion batters down dun 
geons, deposes monarchs, dispels the 
gloom of unrequited toil, and emanci- 
pates the African in foreign climes! 
It is a spiritual rainbow that connects 
earth with heaven, and mellows the 
evening of suffering with the pure 
glories of angelic watchings. 

The good man who goes forth to 
teach and to succor is an ambassador 
from God. He proves that the apos- 
tolic line is continued, Christ’s spirit 
abiding with them. One of the brav- 
est ambassadors in the ancient line is 
HanDEL CosHaM! He is profoundly 
religious, and, though strictly denom- 
inational, he has not a tinge of secta- 
rianism in his generous disposition. 
He is a man of mark, and, indeed, is a 
remarkable man. He is a representa- 
tive of the aristocracy of the middle 
classes of England—of their wealth, 
their intellect, their theology, and 
their morals. He is an extensive coal- 
miner in the West of England, his col- 
lieries being situated in a pleasant 
place a few miles from the city of 
Bristol, He was very intimate with 
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George Stephenson, and has frequent- 
ly lectured on the life of his deceased 
friend. 

HANDEL Cosnam gives freely of his 
wealth, devotes a large portion of his 
time, and often uses his tongue on be- 
half of Sunday-schools, temperance, 
financial and parliamentary reforms, 
and a separation of the Church from 
the State. Long popular in the west- 
ern counties of England (Somerset- 
shire, Gloucestershire, and Worces- 
tershire), he was not generally known 
in Lancashire until he spoke a few 
times in Manchester on the Amer- 
ican question. He is a plain but 
forceful speaker. Tall, strongly built, 
of powerful voice, homely style, genial 
manner, bold in denunciation, he 
wins and commands every audience 
he addresses. Full of facts as sugar 
is of fattening power, ready with a 
“ready reckoner” on all subjects, 
apt at Biblical references, hating ig- 
norance, vice, and oppression—he is 
a powerful advocate and a dangerous 
adversary. Not prolix, ready at illus- 
tration, vigorous in delivery, well-read 
on many subjects, and always master 
of topics he talks about—he instructs 
and pleases an assembly. There is a 
peculiar nasal sound in his speaking. 
It is most noticeable for the first five 
minutes. As he warms with his sub- 
ject, the twang diminishes, and seems 
to become less discordant—nay, it ap- 
pears almost agreeable! It is a pecu- 
liarity of the man in speaking very dif- 
ferent from that of Lord Stanley. The 
noble Lord has an affection of the 
“roff” of his mouth that makes it 
painful to listen to the long speeches 
of the well-meaning son of Earl Der- 
by. 

It could be easily predicated that 
Mr. CosHAM would be a devoted friend 
of the North, and an intense enemy of 
the South. A large employer of labor 
—an employer of that class (colliers) 
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who are not proverbial in England 
for their morality and intellectual re- 
finement—yet he was and is a friend 
and demander of universal suffrage 
for the working classes! Often he 
has, in his literary lectures, uttered 
approving words on American insti- 
tutions. He has praised the republi- 
canism of the United States, and de- 
clared that, unless the people of Eng- 
land obtain a large measure of reform 
very soon, the republicanism of the 
New World will surpass the splendor 
and beat the commerce of the Old. It 
is fortunate for HanpEL CosHam that 
he is a man of great wealth ! 

In 1863, Mr. Cosnam delivered in 
many places a valuable lecture that 
was published in March of the same 
year. It was extensively circulated 
by “The Ladies’ London Emancipa- 
tion Society,” and by the “Union and 
Emancipation Society” of Manches- 
ter. The lecture thrilled thousands 
of persons, and changed the absurd 
opinions of many ignorant friends of 
the South. The lecture was entitled, 
“ America; Past, Present, and Fu- 
ture.” With the exception of Profes- 
sor Cairnes’ “ Revolution in America,” 
the work was the ablest pamphlet 
published in England during the rag- 
ing of the strife. It manifested that 
its author had profoundly studied the 
history, the resources, and the politics 
of our country. 

To give our readers an insight into 
the graphic style of Mr. CosHam, and 
to show his earnest and disinterested 
sympathy with our triumphant cause 
and prosperous country, we extract 
the concluding sentences from this 
first lecture of our brave champion. 
He says :-— 

“For the sake of what we have done 
relative to slavery in the past, let us 
resolve to make this an occasion for 
rendering ourselves forever free from 
the spirit of supporting slave labor ; 
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for the sake, too, of those toiling mil- 
lions who have borne their privations 
and sufferings so nobly, so heroically, 
and so patiently, and who, amidst all 
their sorrows (to their honor be it 
spoken) have never asked us to break 
the blockade or recognize the South ; 
and who, I verily believe, would rather 
suffer on, than that we should join 
hands with ‘men-stealers’ and sellers 
of their own flesh and blood: for the 
sake of these, I say, let us hope that 
the North may succeed in crushing a 
rebellion that had slavery for its origin 
and human degradation for its end. 
Above all, for the sake of that religion 
which has long been outraged by the 
Southern States of America, and 
through their influence has also been 
insulted and trampled upon in the 
North, let us hope and pray that peace 
and prosperity may soon dawn upon 
that land. Let us pray that peace may 
again smile upon America; and that 
in the same grave in which the imple- 
ments of war are buried shall also be 
ended the chains of the slave; and 
that with slavery and war (earth’s two 
greatest curses) removed, America may 
have before her a career of prosperity 
that shall eclipse the past; and that 
God, even our God, may bless her, and 
all the ends of the earth may own his 
salvation.” 

The words of this modern Ironside 
have been a blessing to many English- 
men, and his prayer of pure love has 
been answered. 

Eminently critical and sententious, 
he could not rest until he had probed 
and exposed the chicane of Southern 
writers on the platform. He prepared 
a lecture that he designated “The 
American War: Facts and Fallacies.” 
In this he makes the avowal (not at all 
necessary in his case) and declares :—* I 
have never made any secret of the fact 
that, from beginning to end, my sym- 
pathy has been with the North during 
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the present struggle, and I rejoice in 
the conviction that the infamous at- 
tempt to create a great slave empire 
has failed, and that for the future the 
Government of the United States will 
be in favor of liberty and aguinst 
slavery.” Though frequently deliv- 
ered, this lecture was not published 
until April, 1864. To exhibit the 
sharp logic of our friend, and his 
deep insight into our political his- 
tory, we make one more extract from 
works that are not known among our 
readers. He enters upon the task of 
refuting “fallacies” with Epictetean 
brevity and directness, thus:— 

“There are two reasons why I have 
felt so strongly and spoken so earnestly 
on the subject. First, because the 
South have never shown one tittle of 
legal or moral justification for this 
rebellion. They could not say they 
had been oppressed, for the govern- 
ment had been for fifty years almost 
entirely in their own hands, and the 
whole policy of the country had been 
framed to meet their views and wishes; 
in fact, they had paid far less and re- 
ceived far more from the government 
than the North. Second.—Another 
reason why I have felt that the South 
was not entitled to our sympathy was 
because they appealed from reason and 
constitutional law to bullets and blood- 
shed. They refused to submit their 
case to the arbitration of argument and 
public opinion, and resolved to plunge 
their country into all the horrors of 
civil war, rather than allow the system 
that is condemned by the almost uni- 
versal conscience of man, and the ver- 
dict of the whole civilized world, to 
be checked or confined.” 

We cannot refrain from quoting the 
conclusion of this eminently logical 
and earnest lecture. It is a strong 
“ protest,” and an affectionate appeal 
to his countrymen, Its simple elo- 
quence sounds like the notes of a dirge 
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of sorrow blending with a hymn of 
victory ; and as the expressive Saxon 
words are uttered by his strong and 
commanding voice, the multitude 
cheer for the North, whilst the hag- 
gard form of treason against God and 
man shrinks into outer darkness! 
Listen, O Americans! to the throbbing 
heart of one of your truest friends who 
breaks his bread on English soil. He 
gays :-— 

“T now leave the subject with you. 
I speak plainly, because I feel deeply 
on the question. I confess I am pained 
to see a want of sympathy between 
this country and America. There are 
men, and organs of public opinion, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, who seem 
bent upon setting, if possible, these 
two great Anglo-Saxon nations at 
variance and war. Gentlemen, I pro- 
test against this course. No man can 
commit a greater crime against both 
countries than to misrepresent them, 
and thus help to produce discord and 
strife. We ought to try and keep 
peace with the world; but we ought 
especially to try and keep peace with 
America—and America ought to do 
the same with England. There must 
be no strife between us—‘we are 
brethren.’ What I ask then, to-night, 
is perfect and absolute neutrality on 
the part of our government. I do not 
ask that our government should lend 
a particle of material aid to the North, 
and I protest against their rendering 
the slightest to the South. Our motto 
should be neutrality from the govern- 
ment and moral sympathy for the 
North from ourselves, in the great 
struggle in which they are engaged.” 

Thus spoke this God-fearing man, 
who believes (in the words of Lanca- 
shire’s sweetest poet): 

“God judgeth justly, and will bring 

Grief for the mischief that we do ; 
We cannot do an evil thing, 
But we shall suffer too.” 
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In a pretty spot, amid trees of rich- 
est foliage, green pastures, clear rills 
of water, and heat-giving mines ; amid 
the beauties and perfume of flowers; 
where nightingales meet to fill the air 
with echoes from the realms of joy; 
where bees industriously gather sweets 
from modest violet and blushing rose ; 
where labor clothes itself in self re- 
spect, and practices temperance, pru- 
dence, and manliness—is the dwelling 
place, the home of HANDEL CosHam. 
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Children gather round him to repeat 
their hymns and receive his praise. 
Happy wives look delight upon the 
considerate employer of their hus- 
bands. Working Mens’ Associations 
applaud him for assisting them with 
money and time. Society feels and is 
benefited by the power of his thoughts, 
the force of his language, and the en- 
thusiasm of his heart. Long may he 
live to help the weak and defend the 
oppressed ! 


ILDEGERTE, WARRIOR QUEEN OF NORWAY. 


Who art thou, Oh heroine! endued 
with the mighty spirit of Odin,* and 
graced with the captivating sweetness 
of Freya?t—Who art thou, whose 
image darts its rays so bright through 
the cloud which veils the wonders of 
antiquity? Rise, rise, sacred shade of 
Iidegerte, rise from the consecrate 
recesses of Vingolf;{—thou, before 
whose name as heroine, as wife, as 
mother, I bend my knee! 

Swend was the Prince’s name whom 
Thora bore, to reign hereafter over 
Norway. As yet, the cradle was his 
throne, the rose-bud his sceptre. As 
yet he felt no pain but hunger, and no 
rest but sleep. With female penetra- 
tion and virile spirit, Thora ruled the 
raw Norwegians. With feminine gen- 
tleness, and manly firmness, she con- 





*Odin, also called Woden, Father of 
the Gods. He, his wife Freya, and son 
Thor, compose the supreme council of 
heaven. 


+ Frea, or Freya, wife of Odin, and mo- 
ther of the inferior Deities. 

{ Vingolf, the mansion of Love and 
Friendship. 


ducted her beloved son, from the nar- 
row limits of infancy to the wide- 
extending path of youth. He grew 
apace. Upon his countenance bloomed 
the hope of the approaching morn, and 
grey-headed warriors, when they saw 
him, stroked their beards, and smiled. 
No costly ornaments nor silken gar- 
ments, no studied smiles nor borrowed 
roses, at that time, occupied the 
morning hours of Northern women. 
The girl, who wished to please a 
Norwegian, must renounce the com- 
mon employments of woman, and ac- 
custom herself to the martial toils of 
a man; must curb the steed of Ice- 
land with ungloved hand, with sure 
arrow must kill the game on wing, and 
oppose her glittering shield to the 
threatening sword of her companion. 
Thora, herself perfect mistress of 
these exercises, assembled a troop of 
Amazons, who, under her lead, chased 
the bear and wolf through almost 
impenetrable forests. The Queen often 
sat on some high bank, and feasted 
on these sports ; yet her eye always 
beamed most friendlily on her dearest 
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companion Ildegerte, for none could 
vault like her upon the back of the 
impetuous steed ; none sent the arrow 
so surely to its mark; none broke a 
lance with so much grace. And when 
she raised her visor to regain her 
breath ; when her full blue eye, more 
dangerous than her sword, glanced 
around; when she moved, and her 
helmet’s plume slowly nodded; when 
she spake, and her voice surpassed the 
dulcet notes of the flute; Oh! then 
arose in the heart of the young Prince 
an indescribable emotion, which his 
wary mother saw, now in his gleaming 
eye, now in his glowing cheek. She 
saw it with a smile of satisfaction; for 
although no royal blood flowed in the 


_ Veins of [ldegerte, yet was she the last 


surviving branch of a noble family, 
and even if the daughter of a boor, 
would have been worthy of the first 
throne on earth. Who was able to 
enchant every heart like Ildegerte? 
Who seemed so little to intend it? 
Her companions saw her, and were 
envious ; they spoke to her, and envy 
vanished. 

About that time Canfried, the young 
King of Sweden, was travelling through 
the Northern Courts. Ambition brood- 
ed in the dark recesses of his soul, 
and flashed from his scowling eye. 
Not content tojrule the groaning 
people of Sweden with an iron sceptre, 
he resolved, by the success of a rob- 
ber’s arms, to encircle his brow with 
a triple crown. For this purpose was 
it that he traversed Denmark and Nor- 
way ; for this he cautiously approached 
their thrones, and spied into their 
state of strength and weakness. He 
was handsome as Utgarda Loke,* and 
villanous as he; cruel as the wolf 
Fenris, and poisonous as the Midgardt 
serpent. 





*Utgarda Loke, an evil spirit, nearly 
resembling our devil. He is described in 
the Edda as exceedingly handsome, but 
crafty and perfidious. 
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In honor of her guest, Thora ap- 
pointed a splendid tournament. To- 
ward the decline of day, when the 
knights, weary of warlike diversions, 
laid off their helmets, the young hero- 
ines of Norway (such was Thora’s will) 
courteously entered the lists, and de- 
manded that Canfried should break a 
lance with them. With a smile the 
young King seized his spear (for he 
was well versed in chivalry), threw 
himself upon his prancing charger, and 
rode into the open ‘lists. But against 
the nerve of his arm the force of 
the Amazons was in vain; their lances 
split against his shield, like the light 
gondola on the craggy rock. Ildegerte 
at length appeared. The purple beams 
of the setting sun glittered on her 
polished helm ; her steed soon felt the 
spur; swift as an arrow she rushed 
against the King. Her lance shivered ; 
but Canfried’s feet flew from the 
stirrups, and he was almost dismounted. 

“Thou art strong,” cried the aston- 
ished Swede, “let me behold the face 
of my antagonist.” 

Ildegerte sprang nimbly from her 
horse, casting away her helmet, and 
her auburn locks fell in artless ring- 
lets over her snow-white neck. The 
look she cast on Canfried subdued him 
on the spot: it was full of dignity, 
sweetened by a half-smile; but even 
half a smile from Ildegerte might have 
animated a stone. The proud tyrant 
of Sweden stammered forth his admi- 
ration, and love, like a lonely flower on 
a barren heath, took root in his 
heart. 

Already was the lamp of day extin- 
guished in the ocean; the bright 


+The wolf Fenris, a son of Utgarda 
Loke. He was bred among the gods; 
but they, warned by oracles that he might 
one day become fatal to them, resolved to 
confine him. 

+ The serpent of Midgard, one of Utgarda 
Loke’s children, and an enemy of the 
gods. 
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moon had risen in the cloudless sky, 
when the joyous troop, having quaffed 
the full horn, wandered into the cool 
refreshing wood. Here some knight 
was stretched upon the grass, and sue- 
ing to the dear object of his love for 
the reward of constancy. There the 
Scalds* were heard chanting the 
deeds of ancient times, and blissful 
spirits of Valhallf; while the nightin- 
gale intermingled her sweet warblings 
with the lofty song. Here two friends, 
arm in arm, sauntered in confidential 
converse ; there a dozen nymphs sport- 
ed near a murmuring rill. 

Deep in the thickets was a fall of 
water, which formed a basin, at the 
mountain’s foot. Near to the grassy 
edge there lay a mossy stone, warmed 
by the heat of day. Here, in the cool 
of eve, was Ildegerte wont to bathe. 
Naked she sat upon the stone, the 
small waves curling to the bank, and 
kissing her feet. To-day, too, she stole 
away (seen, as she thought, by none 
but the chaste moon,) far from the 
gay bustle of the court, to her favor- 
ite spot. As the woods yet resounded 
with noisy jubilee, she ventured not, 
as usual, to lay aside her burdensome 
attire; but, gathering her garments 
about her knees, and throwing her 
sandals on the grass, she stepped into 
the water where it was so shallow 
that it scarcely sprinkled her ankles. 
Chaste girl! the invisible hand of Ge- 
fionet was stretched above thee ; for, 
inspired with brutal passion, Canfried 
watched thy steps, rushed through the 
thicket, and, with a peal of laughter, 
took the sandals from the bank. 

“Prince,” said Ildegerte, turning 


*Scald, the name given to the ancient 
bards, who were employed to compose odes 
and hymns, which were chanted at every 
solemnity. 

+ Valhall, the palace of Odin, to which 
warriors are conveyed after death. 


¢ Gefione, the Goddess of Charity. 
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round, and letting her garment fall, 
“ Prince, in this country we think 
such conduct improper.” 

“How !” replied Canfried, “ improper 

to surprise a lovely girl when she is 
bathing! Then, pardon me, the Nor- 
wegians deserve to have no lovely girls 
among them.” 
,. “ And if the women of your land,” 
returned Ildegerte, “ allow themselves 
to be surprised so willingly, they in- 
deed deserve such conduct as your’s. 
Return my sandals, and begone.”’ 

“You might as well wish me to 
lose my senses,” answered Canfried. 

“Then, Prince,’’ cried Ildegerte, en- 
raged, “ you have lost all sense of de- 
cency ; and sense without decency is 
a tree without leaves.” 

* Admirable !” exclaimed the King, 
you can play on words as well as 
hearts. But, with due deference to 
your decency and sense, allow me 
to bind these sandals to your feet 
again.” 

*“T command you to begone,” cried 
the fair heroine. 

* Do you think yourself in danger ?” 
replied Canfried. 

“Oh no!” answered Ildegerte, dis- 
dainfully. 

“ You are severe,” said he. “ You 
do not even think me dangerous ? 
Come, away with this derision and this 
scorn! Ildegerte! I love you.” 

“Likely enough truly, after an 
acquaintance of two hours,’ rejoined 
she. 

“So much the more flattering to 
you,” said the King. 

“T must own I did not know it,” re- 
plied she ; “I can at least find nothing 
but my face to thank for it.” 

“No, Iidegerte; thou hast wounded 
me deeply. Thou art fair as Nossa,* wise 


* Nossa, the daughter of Frea, a god- 
dess of such exquisite beauty that every- 
thing lovely, handsome or precious, is call- 
ed by her nrme. 
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as Vora.* I have a wife whom I dare 
not spurn from me, for her father is a 
powerful prince; but come to my arms ! 
Thou shalt be treated as a Queen. 
Come, share my heart and my home.” 

“ To such a proposition,’ answered 
she, “ Ildegerte has but one reply.” 

She struck him on the face, and fled. 
Furious and vengeful, he rushed after 
her; but with airy steps, that scarcely 
skimmed the tender grass, Ildegerte 
glided through the wood, led by the 
echoing horn, which ever attended on 
the Queen. There she humbled her- 
self at the feet of Thora in silence. 
The pursy Swede, who soon arrived, 
felt no disposition to mention, before 
witnesses, the indignity he had suf- 
fered. But, ere long, the Queen dis- 
covered Ildegerte’s naked feet, and 
asked her favorite why she was with- 
out sandals. 

“T went,” answered Ildegerte, with 
unaltered look, “to wash my feet; I 
threw my sandals on the grass, and 
conclude that some beast of the forest 
must have stolen them.” 

“That beast was I,” roared out Can- 
fried, with grim ferocity; “that the 
sandals belonged to you, I knew not ; 
for had I known it, they had lain there 
still.” 

With these words he cast them at 
Iidegerte’s feet. 

“ Prince,” said Thora, with an air of 
solemn majesty, “ when next you come 
into my kingdom, remember that it is 
my kingdom.” 

Canfried returned no answer. Swend 
looked askance at him. The courtiers 
murmured. Ildegerte smiled. This 
was the dreadful birth-moment oj 
many a crime, of many a fatal hour. 
The enraged Swede, his heart the lurk- 
ing place of every villainy, returned 
that very night to his native country, 


* Vora, the goddess of Prudence and 
Wisdom, who is so penetrating, that noth- 
ing can remain hidden from her. 
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carrying the black poison of revenge 
rankling deeply in his breast. 

Slowly and mournfully approached 
the hour in which Thora, the mother 
of her people, paid the debt of nature, 
and was transported to the everlasting 
joys of Vingolf. She expired in the 
arms of Ildegerte and her son; pro- 
nouncing her blessing upon both. 
Amid the unfeigned lamentations of 
many thousands of her subjects the 
grave was prepared, which was to 
cover her remains. With overflowing 
eyes, and in silence, the poorest 
brought some gift for burial, according 
to the custom of the country, with the 
dead. No knight was ashamed of the 
tear which wet his eye. Swend sob- 
bed, and hid his face. Ildegerte threw 
herself upon the grave, and washed 
her dishevelled locks with tears, 
Still was she lying there, in torpid 
grief, after midnight had spread her 
mantle over wood and sea. 

The murmuring waves, the rustling 
pines, and Ildegerte’s groans, were the 
only interruptions of the profound 
tranquillity. The morning at length 
broke upon her sorrows, but it pre- 
saged a dreary, rainyday. The feath- 
ered songsters crept into their nests; 
only the ravenous vulture hovered in 
the air. Ildegerte sprang up, cast an- 
other inexpressible look of sorrow on 
the grave, wet with the dew of heaven 
and her tears, threw a lock of hair 
upon it, and fled: fled with her com- 
panions to the inmost recess of a wood 
where an ancient castle in the shade 
of rugged oaks, offered an asylum to 
the fugitives, who long taught its 
walls to echo sighs for the loss of Nor- 
way’s benefactress. 

Swend, now nineteen years of age, 
mounted his mother’s throne, and fol- 
lowed her instructions by promoting 
the welfare of his people, by relieving 
the unfortunate, by selecting proper 
friends, and by fulfilling all the duties 
of a knight. 
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But love sat with him on the throne- 
In the midst of state concerns, in the 
assemblage of his knights, in the tem- 
ple of justice, at the altar of Odin, his 
eye wandered in search of Ildegerte. 
Ilis heart wanted her at the merry 
feast, at the chorus of the virgins, and 
combat of the lance. 

“What strange sensation,” said he 
to himself, when he had one day stolen 
from the table, where the sparkling 
brimmer tempted him in vain, where 
the Scalds struck the silver chords, 
and sang the noble deeds of his fore- 
fathers without response — “ what 
strange sensation makes my throne a 
dreary sepulchre, my heart insensibte 
to the joys of benevolence and friend- 
ship? Away with this splendid 
slavery! The holy raptures of Valhall 
could not force a smile, as long as Fate 
forbids me to enjoy it doubly in the 
arms of love. What binds my tongue, 
that it makes not the confession which 
floats upon my lips? What chains my 
hand, that it does not lay crown and 
sceptre at her feet, for whom the crown 
and sceptre seem to have been formed ? 
Away to Ildegerte! What is birth? 
Can royal blood make a fool wise, or a 
villain virtuous? Oh! in her only 
can Thora live again! Only with her 
can I taste the pleasures of a throne !” 

He spoke, and went to sacrifice in 
Louna’s* temple. 

“ Reverend old man,” said he, ad- 
dressing the priest, “the servants of 
Odin have foretold to me the fate of 
my throne. Their words were dark, 
but Iam unconcerned; for ’tis the ty- 
rant only who can fear futurity. Do 
thou foretell to me the fate of my 
heart, which is to me of no less value. 
But let thy words be clear as light, for 
every lover fears futurity.” 

The hoary priest reverently bent his 
knee, and invoked the Deity of the 


*Lofna, or Louma, the goddess who 
assists lovers. 
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temple. The flame mounted from the 
altar, as did Swend’s heart, clear and 
chaste, toward heaven. The priest re- 
turned with solemn aspect; a cloud 
hung upon his brow, but mortal eye 
could not distinguish whether some 
baleful star, or the sun of hope were 
hidden beneath this cloud. After a 
short, but awful pause, he spake : 

“Beloved of the gods and of thy 
people, a good prince finds his reward 
in the arms of a Valkyrie.’’* 

“Tis she! ’tis she!” cried the en- 
raptured monarch. “To what mortal 
female in my realms could Louna give 
a title more than mortal? To her 
alone! To Ildegerte! I thank thee, 
reverend old man. Soon shalt thou 
hear from me ; soon shall the steps of 
this your temple groan beneath the 
weight of gifts which I will heap upon 
your altars. Farewell! Give me thy 
hand. Farewell! Pray for me!’ - 

“Prince,” stammered the priest, 
shaking his silver locks with warming 
mien. 

But Swend no longer heard him. 
Swend flew through the wood, with a 
speed surpassed by nothing but his 
thoughts. The form of Ildegerte float- 
ed before his vision: the name of Ilde- 
gerte on his lips. His sweet interpre- 
tation of the delusive oracle, seemed 
to him the only one possible. Pant- 
ing, he reached the gates of his castle 
and ordered his swiftest steed to be 
ready. Fancy painted in glowing col- 
ors, the delight of a first meeting, 
after the separation of a year; but the 
trumpet of war soon awoke him from 
his visionary bliss. 

“ Yes,” cried Tott, the chief of all 
his troops, “ prepare thy swiftest steed, 
collect thy knights and warriors, and 


* Valkyries, virgins who are sent by 
Odin into the field of battle, to inspire the 
warriors, to make choice of those who are 
to be slain, and to alleviate the pangs of 
death. They are also employed in attend- 
ing on the heroes who inhabit Valhall. 
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march against the traitor Canfried. 
Dost thou see yon weeping multitude 
of fugitives, which increases every mo- 
ment? One left his house in flames ; 
another saw his wife defiled ; a third 
fled over his ravaged fields ; a fourth 
beheld the murder of his helpless fath- 
er! With a troop of banditti, Can- 
fried is spreading desolation through- 
out thy territories. Yes! prepare thy 
swiftest steed; summon the valiant 
Norwegians. Away against the vil- 
lain! Let him feel that the blood of 
thy ancestors flows in thy veins, that 
the arms of thy knights are firmly 
nerved, and that old Tott is still alive.” 

Like a man, who is awaked from 
golden dreams by the stab of an assas- 
sin, Swend started at this dreadful 
news ; but a single glance toward his 
wretched subjects subdued the lover, 
and aroused the hero. He dispatched 
expresses to his faithful knights 
throughout the land. From every 
quarter they crowded with their hardy 
trains of well-armed vassals. With 
swelling heart, Swend ina few days 
beheld the dauntless Tott, beneath his 
castle’s walls, at the head of a numer- 
ous army. 

“T go torelieve my subjects,” whis- 
pered the mighty voice of valor in the 
prince’s breast; “their misery and 
groans demand my help. Silent be 
the milder voice of love, till I can lay 
the laurels, and my people’s gratitude 
at Ildegerte’s feet.” 

Clad in his burnished armor, the 
young hero pressed his charger ; at his 
side rode the intrepid Tott. The war- 
riors struck their shields ; the Scalds 
sung sqlemn hymns; the army march- 
ed. Old men, women, and children, 
were assembled on the road. They bless- 
ed their ruler, who saluted all with 
friendly air; and, with eyes and hands 
uplifted, they sued the gods for vic- 
tory and life. Thus the warriors went 
forth thirsting for battle and revenge. 
Successive messengers, bringing ac- 
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counts of accumulated rapine and mur- 
der, fired every Norwegian’s heart with 
raging flame. 

The hostile armies were now apart 
but halfa day’s march, when Swend 
convened the chiefs and leaders of the 
people, and standing on a rising 
giound, he thus addressed them with 
the fire of youth: 

“ My brave and faithful countrymen, 
be to-morrow the decisive day. Let 
sacrifice be offered at the altar of Odin, 
that he may grant us victory, the vic- 
tory of just revenge. Advance with 
your troops, under cover of the night, 
against this murderer and robber, that 
at the break of day, the — of my 
people may send the plunderer, while 
he sleeps, into the arms of Hela.’’* 

“Not so,” replied the cool, expe- 
rienced Tott; “let us act honorably, 
and according to the laws of war. Let 
us send a herald to the Swedish camp, 
to learn the cause of this attack. If 
Canfried ask what is just, and be will- 
ing to repair the injuries occasioned by 
this inroad, then prefer, Oh King! 
the palm of peace, and sheath the 
murderous sword.”’ 

“ Require!’ exclaimed Swend, 
“what can he require? Repair ! what 
can he repair? Is he a god, that he 
can reanimate my faithful subjects ?” 

“ Alas, no!” returned Tott, “the 
dead are dead; never have our eyes 
again seen the mortal who had left 
this earth. But the orphan children of 
the slain still live, many a widow yet 
sighs, far from the dwelling of her mur- 
dered husband. To these let Canfried 
open his treasures, and repay them 
trebly for the bloody booty.” 

“ What !” cried Swend, with gener- 
ous heat, “ shall I take payment for my 
people? Never! Canfried’s kingdom 


* Hela, or Death, the daughter of Ut- 
garda Loke. She was precipitated into 
Nifilheim by Odin, and there had the gov- 
ernment of nine worlds given to her. 
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shall not buy a drop from the mean- 
est of my subjects.” 

“ Just and true, if that blood were 
yet unshed,” replied the old gener- 
al; “false and wrong if it be already 
shed. Or wilt thou lead thy troops to 
unnecessary death? Thou hast lost 
hundreds, perhaps wilt sacrifice thou- 
sands.” 

“Knough!” answered the young 
king, “ be it according to thy wish. I 
revere thy counsel as the counsel of a 
father.” 

In conformity with this determina- 
tion, as soon as the morning dawned, 
an herald came to Canfried’s tent, and 
demanded admittance to the king. 
Through rows of scoffing guards he 
was conducted to the tyrant’s seat; 
who, surrounded by arms, seemed to 
read treachery in every eye, and, in 
the midst of his subjects, to tremble at 
the rustling of a withered leaf. 

“ Speak ; what wouldst thou here ?” 
said he to the herald. 

“ Hear me, Canfried, King of Sweden. 
Through me speaks Swend, the mighty 
King of Norway. Why hast thou 
fallen on me, like a robber on the 
sleeping traveller? Why hast thou 
slain my subjects, and laid waste my 
realms? Why hast thou infringed 
the law of nations, and not honorably 
declared war against me? Behold! 
the blood of my subjects cries to me 
for vengeance. I am approaching with 
my warriors, and Odin will chastise 
thee by my arm. Butif thou, like an 
honorable king and knight, wilt de- 
clare unto me the cause of this attack, 
rebuild the habitations of my subjects, 
quiet the complaints of the widows 
and orphans thou hast made, then will 
I convene my chiefs and leaders, in- 
genuously state thy demand, and if 
found just and proper, by my royal 
word I will grant it. But, if thou re- 
fuse this offer, let Odin judge between 
meandthee. The groans of the dying, 


and the blood of the slain be upon 
thy head!” 

The herald ceased. Canfried, con- 
tracting his bristly eye-brows, darted 
a threatening look at him, and thus 
replied : 

“ Go, tell the stripling Swend, that 
Canfried, King of Sweden, Lord of a 
mighty empire, at which the whole 
North trembles, has more than a suffi- 
ciency of land and gold; that he re- 
quires not from the Prince of Norway 
even a span of earth; that his royal 
clemency is willing to atone for the 
calamities occasioned by his warriors, 
on one condition. The possession of 
Ildegerte was the only motive of re- 
sort to arms ; let Swend, within three 
days, resign her to my royal bed, and 
these threatening troops shall quit his 
borders. If not, with sword in hand 
will Canfried force his way through 
the Norwegian ranks.” 

Beneath an aged oak, the king was 
sitting at the feet of Tott, catching 
each instructive word that dropped 
from the lips of the experienced 
chief. The herald came into his pres- 
ence, and, not without trembling, de- 
livered to him Canfried’s haughty an- 
swer. Scarce had he ended, when 
Swend sprang up, and gnashed his 
teeth. Old Tott remained calmly in 
his place. 

“Sooner shall the stone float on 
the water’s surface,” cried the King, 
“ sooner shall the stream return to its 
source, than I accept this ignominious 
condition.” 

* Not so hasty, young man,” answer- 
ed Tott, “let us coolly examine this 
proposal ; let us properly compare what 
thou wilt lose with what thou mayest 
lose: thou wilt lose a girl; thou may- 
est lose a kingdom.” 

“But this girl was the favorite of 
my mother,” rejoined Swend. 

“ Blessings be upon thee, for thus 
revering the memory of thy mother,” 
said the chief; “but even Thora 
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herself would have sacrificed her favor- 
ite for the welfare of her people.” 

“ And shall I then,” cried the 
Prince, “make Ildegerte miserable ? 
Shall I deliver her, who never injured 
me, into the arms of a barbarian; her, 
for whom each knight would draw his 
sword with pleasure? Never, never!” 

“ But is it then so sure,” demanded 
Tott, “ that Idegerte will be miserable? 
How many women, by gentleness and 
wisdom, have transformed blood-thirsty 
tigers into men? Has not Ildegerte 
sufficient powers and perfections to 
change this libertine, this enemy of 
Norway, into a loving husband, and 
thy country’s staunch ally ?” 

* And is not our defeat,” resumed 
the King, “as doubtful as that Ilde- 
gerte will be happy in the arms of 
Canfried? I mistake thee, Tott ; thou 
art at the head of a powerful army; 
thou art required to fight in the cause 
of justice, and thou fearest to do it.” 

** Ah! young man,” answered the 
hoary warrior, with a smile, “ when 
thou art hereafter transported to Val- 
hall; when thy father and mother 
come to meet thee, let them bear 
testimony whether fear was ever known 
by Tott. No! Thrice on these borders 
have I led to victory the warriors of 
Norway. When I returned triumph- 
ant from the last, I put into thy hands 
the laurel crown, bestowed upon me 
by thy father, and thou playd’st with 
itin thy cradle. Thy father shook my 
hand, and said, ‘ Dear Tott,’—methinks 
I still can hear him—‘ should Odin 
summon me before my son arrives at 
manhood, let thy sword be used for 
him, as it has been for me; but teach 
him, one must never fight, unless for a 
better purpose than to be able thus to 
play with laurels.’ 

“Forgive me, dear old man,” ex- 
claimed Swend, “ but thou mistakest 
me in thy turn. May Vara* punish 


* Vara, the goddess who receives all 


oaths, and punishes those who violate 
them. 
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me, if mad ambition fire my soul! But 
infamous it seems to me, to buy a peace 
at such a price; infamous to make 
such a proposal to Ildegerte.” 

“The latter I will undertake,” re- 
plied Tott. 

Swend started, but the chief con- 
tinued — 

*“] know Ildegerte’s exalted senti- 
ments: she is always more than woman ; 
often morethan man. Her father was 
my friend, and the companion of my 
youth; he fell in battle at my side, 
and his last breath recommended Ilde- 
gerte tomy care. I have obeyed him, 
and she well deserves it. In her dwells 
the- spirit of her father. Joy will 
sparkle in her eye when informed that 
the sacrifice for which she is selected, 
will save the lives of many thousands ; 
perhaps too the life of her King.” 

Then he rose. 

“T hasten to her. Meanwhile con- 
clude with Canfried a truce of six 
days; before the expiration of which I 
shall bring Ildegerte to the camp.” 

He attempted to go, when Swend, 
in violent agitation, held him. 

* One moment more, dear Tott, only 
a single moment ! and dost thou really 
think that—that——?” 

“T think,” answered the old man, 
looking at him with great astonish- 
ment, “ I think I do not understand 
thee, and am ashamed to see thee 
tremble.” 

“Oh my friend and father!” exclaim- 
ed Swend, throwing himself into the 
arms of Tott, I love Ildegerte !” 

A pause ensued. 

“ Indeed !”’ said the old man, “ now 
I comprehend all this ; now all is plain 
enough. Now too I forgive the accus- 
ation against me. Thou lovest Ilde- 
gerte? And what dost thou intend 
to make her ?” 

“Can Tott ask such a question ?” 
demanded Swend, with dignity. 

“Thy wife then !” replied the chief, 
shaking his hoary head. “ Young 
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man, young man, I cannot approve of 
this. But to convince a lover, is more 
than to gain three victories. I am 
mute. Come let us away to battle.” 

“Yes, to battle, to battle!’ cried 
Swend. “To fight at thy side is but 
pastime.” 

They went. The young King flew 
from tent to tent, embraced each 
knight, took each vassal by the hand, 
shot fire into each bosom from his 
eyes, and inspired the whole army with 
his youthful ardor. In a few minutes 
the shouts of battle resounded through 
the camp. The king was followed by 
old Tott, who earnestly surveyed the 
field of battle stretched before him, 
and assigned to every knight his post, 
which he was to quit only as conqueror 
or corpse. Amid the clamor of the 
troops, through which the war-hymns 
of the Scalds were scarcely audible, 
Swend saw, in every polished shield, 
the form of Ildegerte, and in the wild 
shouts he could hear nothing but the 
lisping voice of Ildegerte. , Within his 
tent, he threw himself upon a couch, 
and thus gave vent to his feelings: 

“ To risk my life and throne for Ilde- 
gerte, to lose my life and throne for 
Ildegerte, is a thought without bitter- 
ness. But if Odin has resolved to spare 
the villain for a longer trial; if Fate 
has marked out me as a victim to prove 
that the cause of justice does not 
always conquer; if, instead of flying 
into Iidegerte’s arms, I may to-morrow 
fly into my parents’ arms, who will 
then declare what Swend has done for 
her—for her, who little thinks what 
a sacrifice I am about to offer, who 
perhaps has never read the avowal of 
my passion in my eyes? Contented I 
shall die, only assured that I am la- 
mented by her. The secret until to- 
day concealed within my breast, she 
shall know; and then to Odin I com- 
mit the guidance of my days. I shall 
bear with me the certainty of Ilde- 
gerte’s regret to the blissful mansions 


of Valhall.” He spoke; seized the 
parchment, and wrote: 

“ Swend, King of Norway, to Ildegerte. 

“Can you, dear companion of my 
youth, still recollect those blissful 
days of innocence and joy, when, under 
Thora’s eye, each evening seemed to 
come toosoon? Does your tongue still, 
sometimes, lisp the name of a brother, 
with which I was so often enraptured ? 
Do you yet bear in mind the sacred 
blessing pronounced on us by my 
mother as she left this world? If you 
have yet some faint memory of those 
happy days, passed in fraternal inter- 
course, when I concealed no secret from 
you, then, censure me that I have hid 
within my bosom, for whole months, 
desires and hopes, which, even at this 
instant, make my hand to tremble, and 
my cheek to burn, as if Thora’s son 
could harbor a dishonorable thought. 
I have sacrificed in Louna’s temple: 
that is my secret. The possession of 
Ildegerte—that is the sum of all my 
hopes and wishes. To rob me of you, 
Canfried has invaded Norway with a 
powerful army. The fatal hour ap- 
proaches which decides between his 
cause and mine. If Love and Fortune 
be propitious to my arms, Swend, in a 
few days, will lay his crown at Ilde- 
gerte’s feet, and Ildegerte will fulfil 
the blessing which my mother gave us 
as she died. But if my rival triumph 
(and the first moment of his triumph 
must be the last of my life), then, 
Ildegerte, drop a tear upon my early 
grave; lament the loss of a brother, 
of a husband.” 

Sealing this letter with the button 
of his sword, he gave it to a trusty 
messenger, whom his longing eye still 
followed until he vanished among 
the intervening mountains. 

He returned with lighter heart into 
his tent. His attendants came to arm 
him. With gladness he gazed on 
the burnished harness which, ere long, 
was to be sullied with the blood of his 
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enemy, or with his own. The iron 
helmet seemed easier than before ; the 
corslet far less cumbersome. He vault- 
ed on his charger, and flew with naked 
sword to the head of his army. The 
troops received him with a joyful 
shout. 

“ A blue plume,” whispered one to 
another ; “let us not lose sight of him. 
Tis the young hero’s first campaign, 
and his fiery looks declare his eager- 
ness. Haste hither, old well-tried 
knights, and gather round him.” 

And now thirty or forty of the 
bravest warriors encircled the king. 
Each breast was to hima buckler; and 
this small spirited troop more valuable 
far than all the paltry guards around 
the throne of Canfried. Old Tott 
brandished his glittering sword above 
his head with youthful strength, and 
hark! from each end of the line, the 
trumpet’s warlike clangor struck the 
ear. The Scalds chanted solemn 
hymns ; the knights closed their visors ; 
the arms of the vassals clashed; the 
chargers stamped ; the ensigns floated 
in the air; the heart of the young 
king beat high, 

“ Why delay ?’”’ cried he to the de- 
liberate chief. “Forward, swift as 
lightning! See! the nervous arms of 
my knights are scarcely able to re- 
strain their neighing steeds.” 

“ We delay to conquer,’ answered 
Tott; “let this first flame subside, 
which burns so high, yet spreads but 
little devastation.” 

Slow and determined, like a dark 
cloud which bears the vengeful light- 
ning in its breast, he marched against 
the trembling foe. 

Uffo, Tott’s valiant son (who had al- 
ready, in many a fight, shared the 
glory of his father), led a chosen troop 
of warriors through the valley, and 
waited for the signal of attack, that 
he might fall upon the enemy when 
least expected, and strike the dastard 
hirelings with dismay. » 
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Canfried, meanwhile, attended by 
his knights, flew from one wing of his 
army to the other, bellowing to each 
to recollect his duty, and trying to re- 
vive the drooping courage of his fol- 
lowers by the hope of plunder. 

But what can servile avarice avail 
against the arm which is fighting for 
its native land? Already had the 
sword of the Norwegians forced a pas- 
sage through the Swedish ranks ; al- 
ready had Tott spread desolation 
around him; already had Swend burst 
into the throng, and piled a moun- 
tain of his slaughtered foes upon the 
plain ; already was Uffo’s armor sprin- 
kled with Swedish gore ; already the 
groans of the dying mounted toward 
heaven. Canfried saw, trembled, and 
gnashed his teeth. ~{Vainly did he 
roar until he was hoarse, to rally the 
retreating cowards. In vain he cursed 
the hour of his birth, Odin, and the 
habitation of the gods. Almost in- 
evitably lost, despair, added vigor to 
his arm, and hovered over him with 
her sooty wings. Impetuous he rush- 
ed into the thickest troops of the Nor- 
wegians, followed by a squadron of 
rash daring youths ; they hewed their 
way with the destroying sword, until 
they came in sight of Swend’s blue 
plume nodding high in air. 

“ Art thou here,” shouted Canfried, 
in a voice of thunder, “thou cradle- 
warrior, who hast dared to match thy- 
self with me? Advance fiery strip- 
ling, nor crouch ingloriously thus be- 
neath the bucklers of thy knights! 
Advance, and meet a man !” 

* Welcome ! welcome,” cried Swend, 
“thou whom in the heat of battle I so 
long have sought. Hither, thou rav- 
isher! The stripling shall chastise 
thee.” 


He loosed the reins, and rushed to- 
ward Canfried; but his staunch com- 
panions (who had averted many a fatal 
blow, and whose number was now 
much diminished) threw themselves 
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between the combatants, and cried: 
“No, you shall not stake your life 
against a villain’s, who disgraces his 
own crown, and wishes to steal your’s. 
He is no more a knight. Call one of 
your baggage boys, that he may fell 
him with a tent-staff to the earth.” 

Foaming with fury, Canfried bellow- 
ed to the remnant of his army— 

“ Advance! advance! Revenge this 
insult offered to your king.” 

At these words, a confused multi- 
tude, consisting of hundreds, fell on 
the twenty valiant knights, whose 
breasts were as a wall to their mon- 
arch. Not one gave way, not one fell, 
without taking five of his enemies to 
serve him in Valhall.* But now the 
mob, still increasing and fighting with 
blind despair, had slain the last, and 
Swend remained alone, where his 
youthful intrepidity had led him, away 
from his army. 

“Yield, yield,” cried Canfried, that 
I may yoke thee to my chariot, and 
thus triumphantly proceed to Ilde- 
gerte’s castle.” 

Swend’s sword made his reply. 
Canfried with great agility eluded the 
attack, and aimed a mighty stroke at 
his antagonist, which glided down his 
polished armor. A furious combat now 
began between the tyrant of Sweden 
and the father of Norway. The 
youths in Canfried’s retinue rushed 
against the solitary king, to drag him 
from his charger ; but two old knights, 
the only two in whom the honor of 
their order still remained, threatened 
to slay the first who dared lay hands 
on him. They formed a circle round. 
the combatants, cast a furious look 
upon their dastard countrymen, and 
maintained the laws of war. 

Like lightning flamed the swords of 


*Such were the tenets of the Runic 
doctrine in some countries, though in oth- 
ers, it was supposed that the warriors did 
not take their enemies to Valhall as ser- 
vants, but only their skulls as cups. 
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the contending rivals. Ildegerte and 
a kingdom were to be the victor’s 
prize. Canfried saw both; Swend, Il- 
degerte only. The combat long seem- 
ed doubtful, for skill and courage 
fought against despair and madness. 
But now, as Canfried raised his sword, 
to end the contest by one deadly blow, 
Swend saw an opening where the arm- 
lets fasten to the corslet. He dexter- 
ously parried the descending stroke, 
and in a moment his sword would have 
forced a passage to the tyrant’s heart, 
when avile assassin from behind struck 
him with a mace upon the head. He 
fell prone from his horse, and streams 
of blood gushed from his throat. One 
of the old Swedish knights slew the 
villain on the spot, bent over Swend, 
and opened his visor. His features 
swam in blood, his eye was broken. 

“ A good prince finds his reward in 
the arms of a Valkyrie.” 

These were the last words he ut- 
tered through his sighs. He was laid 
across his steed, and slowly taken 
from the field of battle; but ere he 
reached the adjacent spring, at which 
the knight intended to refresh him, he 
expired. 

“ Swend is dead !” cried Canfried to 
his troops. “The day is ours. Back 
to the battle !” 

“Swend is dead!” exclaimed the 
flying army, and returned. 

“Swend is dead!” was heard on 
every side. “ With him fell the cou- 
rage of the Norwegians.’ 

Alas! too true! 

“Swend is dead!” whispered each 
vassal to his comrade; “vanished is 
the plume which nodded at our head.” 

“ Swend is dead!’’ said each knight 
to his neighbor. 

The dire intelligence soon reached 
the old intrepid Tott, who still was 
spreading carnage through the plain. 

“ Follow me, children,” said he with 
utterance half-choked; “avenge the 
death of your king and benefactor ”; 
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But in vain did he once more rush 
into the heat of battle; only a few 
hundreds followed him. Horror and 
grief had overpowered the almost 
victorious army. The Norwegians fled 
in wild disorder from the field, and 
thousands fell a prey to the devouring 
swords of their pursuers. Tott, with 
only a small, but valiant band, re- 
treated to a hill, and there stood his 
ground against the united force of 
Sweden. 

“Where is Uffo, my son?’ said he 
to the knight standing next to him. 
“Ts my son Uffo too among the 
fugigives ?” 

“No, venerable chief,” replied the 
warrior, “ he fell, covered with wounds 
amid the fight.’ 
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“Didst thou see him?’ demanded 
Tott; “were his wounds in front ?”’ 

“ All in his breast, and on his head,” 
returned the knight. 

“Odin be praised!’ exclaimed old 
Tott. “Let us fight to-day ; to-mor- 
row we will mourn.” 

He spoke, and opened his visor to 
regain his breath, when lo! a fatal 
arrow came hissing through the air, 
pierced his right eye, and prostrated 
the last prop of Norway on the earth. 
A faint groan escaped from all his 
followers at the hero’s fall. The sword 
fell from every feeble hand, and each 
arm sank powerless. Yet none would 
be obliged to the victorious robber for 
his life, and Canfried still piled the 
plain with corpses. 


SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Tue Loyal Publication Society re- 
ceived our commendation in the July 
number for its valuable tracts on great 
questions of the day and the age; and, 
whilst, perhaps, in some individual 
cases, a8 was natural, there was too 
much assumption of exclusive loyalty, 
and too much denunciation of others, 
quite as sincerely patriotic, although 
outside of both the “Golden Circle” 
and the “ Loyal League ;”’ yet we can- 
not but appreciate and approve the 
general spirit and good tendency of 
these publications. 

It must not be presumed, however, 
that we do not recognize equal talent 
and as high patriotism in the publica- 
tions of the “ Diffusion Society.” Such 
names as those of Professor Morse, 
Charles O’Conor, George Ticknor Cur- 
tis, Judge Comstock, and others of 
like fame, enlisted in the cause of this 
society, and writing some of its best 


essays, must have given assurance of 
VOL. LXVI. 11 


both ability and loyalty. However 
differing on some points from the effu- 
sions of the Loyal Publication Soci- 
ety, these differences were the result of 
experience and reflection, and looked 
only to the highest interests and best 
welfare of the whole country. The 
essays are sound, logical productions, 
and propounded ideas which are be- 
ing now realized. The future, espe- 
cially, will vindicate the truth of most 
of their doctrines, and the country 
will be the better for giving heed to 
their warnings. 

No truer, heartier patriot than Pro- 
fessor Morse ever lived, although the 
object of personal indignity because 
of his exercise of freedom of opinion; 
and New York will, doubtless, bear 
testimony to both his genius and his 
loyalty, by the erection of a monu- 
ment to his memory. Those associat- 
ed with him in the “ Diffusion Soci- 
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ety” will now be found among the 
foremost supporters of President John- 
son in his conservative views, and al- 
lied with those who will now find 
themselves obliged to come over toa 
strict adherence to the Constitution, 
whatever laxity in its interpretation 
may have been heretofure demanded 
by the necessities of war. 

At all events, we trust the day of 
sore vexation is past, the spirit of per- 
secution for opinion’s sake buried in 
the grave, no more to have a resurrec- 
tion, and the hour of calm consulta- 
tion come, when the past of obloquy 
will be forgiven and forgotten, and 
men shall work together, in mutual 
confidence, for the future glory of this 
blessed land of freedom. 

It were well now that old Republi- 
cans, at their leisure, read impartially 
the best productions of this society, 
whilst Democrats, also, in present pa- 
tience of spirit, make themselves ac- 
quainted with the essays of the other. 
Sound sense, good reasoning, and 
honest love of country will be found 
in both, and the abettors of either, 
perceiving and feeling this, will be 
ready to shake: hands as equally patri- 
otic, and go forth together in the on- 
ward march of our country’s weal. 


The Flag. 
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When great revolutions come, and 
the foundations are shaken, and the 
passicns of men awake, then is the 
hour as well for firmness as for cau- 
tion; then there need be watchmen 
on the watch-towers, to sound the 
alarm and rouse up the conservative 
spirit of the people, lest the order and 
beauty of the past be hurled, under 
the wild, guideless rush of passion, 
into remediless chaos, 

Such was the good intent of the 
* Diffusion Society,” and no one may 
know how much its millions of tracts 
accomplished in curbing the otherwise 
mad excitement of the hour, and dif- 
fusing the oil of peace over the trou- 
bled waters. 

The supporters of both these soci- 
eties will now walk arm in arm, each 
recognizing good in the other; and, 
whilst the one fanned the fires which 
were destined to burn out the system 
of Southern slavery, the other guard- 
ed, with equal diligence and unceas- 
ing watch, the vestal flame which 
burned on the altar of Constitutional 
Freedom. 

The two flames, now commingling 
and rising heavenward, are reflected 
from the blue firmament in a beau- 
teous light, shedding its effulgence 
over the civilized world. 


ee 


THE FLAG, 


Iw all the zones by sunlight spann’d, 
The world hath yet but one free land ; 
From Arctic snows to tropic showers, 
No land is like this land of ours; 
Where, flung aloft from countless spars, 
High waves the flag of stripes and stars ! 


The flag of heaven, to mortals lent, 

But still with heaven’s own glories blent ; 
With crimsom stripes by martyrs borne, 
And starry crowns by heroes worn, 

And breaks of light through sapphire bars, 
High waves the flag of stripes and stars! 
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CHAPTER XXX, 

From the deep, sensationless sleep 
in which his being seemed lost for two 
whole days; sadly long to the anx- 
ious watchers at his side—Carleton 
slowly awoke; not painfully, but with 
a soft inflowing of the tide of con- 
sciousness, full of strange melodies and 
strange fancies; often thereafter re- 
membered, but inexpressible forever. 
Soft, murmurous waves of sound, ad- 
vancing and receding on the shores of 
slumbering sense, at last stirred the 
dormant energies into a faint, flutter- 
ing life. The heavy eyelids unclosed, 
but looked through a filmy curtain 
that hung before them still; and no 
sign of consciousness answered the 
wistful mother-glance bent so stead- 
fastly upon him. 

“He sees you now,” said Leila- 
“ Speak to him, Mrs. Ashe.” 

Speak to him? Aye, with passion- 
ate, eager words that broke the spell at 
last. Should she not now regain his 
love? The proud reserve of her eldest 
born had been so hard to bear. He 
would recover; he must recover, that 
she might prove again her title to the 
filial affection she had well-nigh lost 
forever. 

Carleton’s memory seemed to have 
forsaken him as he feebly responded to 
the fond, caressing touch—the low, ten- 
der words of his mother. With be- 
wildered look he noted the strange 
surroundings; then, raising himself 
with difficulty, his eye fell on Mrs. 
Hardinge. 

She took his hand with ill-disguised 
eagerness ; happy in the belief that he 
knew her. But the name that trem. 
bled on his lips in that apparent recog- 
nition, did not resemble hers. 

In the days which intervened be- 
tween that awakening and perfect con- 
seiousness, Carleton seemed to live en- 


tirely in the past. With all her tact 
Mrs. Ashe was greatly perplexed. 
How would his strangely-coherent ut- 
terings affect the plan she had formed 
already in her fertile brain for “an 
excellent match”? The young widow 
would certainly hear. 

But Leila Hardinge heard nothing 
that Mrs. Ashe did not readily explain, 
or attribute to the groundless fancies 
of delirium. And as, immediately on 
her arrival, she took the charge of 
Carleton, there was but little excuse 
for the personal attendance of Mrs. 
Hardinge or her mother; who, neither 
of them once distinctly heard the 
name which fell so often from his lips. 

But Leila knew that something lay 
nearest his heart, that she would have 
given worlds to see. Was it her minia- 
ture? One that had belonged to 
Lionel had been lost. Might not— 
Oh! it was not her name that he mur- 
mured, just then, as he clasped both 
hands tightly over his heart. Whose 
could it be ? 

She had persuaded Mrs. Ashe to 
take some rest, and was watching 
Carleton alone. Suddenly, he looked 
full upon her. 

“ You here, Mrs. Hardinge ?” 

Poor Leila felt very uncomfortable. 


There was such evident surprise in his - 


tone. How could she explain? 

“You have been, you are very ill,” 
she said, confusedly. 

He passed his hand over his eyes, as 
if to clear away the mist. 

“Where am I? Ah! I remember. 
I was coming to see you. My head 
was injured, I think. What happened 
afterward? How came I here? It 
must be your house, and you ” 
His voice softened into a whisper— 
“You have been nursing me. I thought 
mother was with me, and r 








“She is here, and I have done very 
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little, Colonel Ashe. She would not 
permit me.” 

“How strange it seems,’’ he mur- 
mured ; and then closed his eyes in 
apparent weariness. 

Leilasummoned her mother. “ Had 
I better have Mrs. Ashe awakened, 
mamma ?” she asked. 

“Ts he perfectly conscious now? It 
is about time for the doctor to come, 
I think. We will hear what he says. 
Mrs. Ashe is quite worn out. A long 
sleep would refresh her greatiy. I 
will see him, Leila.” And she station- 
ed herself by the sick bed, with a kind, 
motherly air that became her well. 

To her great surprise and delight, 
Mrs. Ashe, an hour after, found Carle- 
ton talking calmly with Mrs. Orme; 
who, after warmly congratulating her, 
quietly left the room. 

“Tell me all about it, mother.” 

“ Not now,my son. You have talk- 
ed too much already, [I fear. What 
will the doctor say ?” 

“‘ He has been here, and thinks Iam 
on the road to convalescence.” 

Iiow tenderly she stroked the hand 
he extended! How yearningly she 
gazed on the prostrate form! Why 
did not that mother’s heart throb with 
a divine emotion still ;—with gratitude 
to the living God who had granted the 
wish that had not been a prayer, and 
spared to her ason? Alas! her con- 
ception of the Deity had never reach- 
ed the sure bulwark of faith. She had 
no Rock of Ages on which to lean 
when the waves rose high above her 
head, and left her all briised and 
weary upon the rough beaches of her 
life. 

“ How kind it is of Mrs. Orme, mo- 
ther,” said Carleton, after a long si- 
lence. 

“Leila Hardinge, you mean,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Ashe. “Yes; you cannot 
thank her too warmly. I feel that 1 

owe her a debt which can never be re- 
paid; almost the life of my son,” 


With sudden impulse, Carleton said, 
* That debt you owe to God, mother!” 
and, self-rebuked at the thought that 
he, too, had been ungrateful, he re- 
lapsed into silence again. 

Before long, he had an opportunity 
of thanking Leila herself; and this he 
did so eloquently, that his mother, 
who was by, already saw in the blush- 
ing face an indication of the success of 
her plan. She would leave the room. 
Perhaps— 

Perhaps if she had remained there, 
Carleton’s gratitude might not have 
been so earnestly expressed. He might 
not have said: 

“T can never repay you. Only say 
if there is anything I can do for you. 
Command me always, will you ?” 

And Leila might not have invested 
his words with such significance ; might 
not have permitted her eyes to tell so 
truthful a tale. 

Carleton read it, and was troubled. 
A vague idea that he had committed 
himself, suggested a digression that 
only complicated the difficulties of his 
position. 

* You will soon be relieved of your 
troublesome visitor,” said he. “‘ Mother 
must take her sick boy home.” 

“Oh, no,no! You will stay here 
until you are quite recovered. We 
cannot think of letting you go.” And 
in her earnestness she grasped the 
hand which was in her immediate vi- 
cinity tightly in both her own. 

Carleton felt a peculiar magnetism 
in the touch. Leila Hardinge fasci- 
nated, enthralled him. It was not love 
that he felt for his fair hostess ; but he 
knew that she loved him, and the im- 
age of Clarice began to fade before a 
half-formed purpose ; scarcely even an 
idea—but a germ that was destined to 
become both. The leaven of worldli- 
ness Carleton had inherited from his 
mother was rapidly being enwrought 
into his noble mind. Besides, he was 
weak, almost helpless ; and it was so 
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very pleasant to have so charming a 
nurse ; one to whom even his mother 
was content now toentrusthim. Also 
his generosity was appealed to. If 
she loved him, should not gratitude 
aione prompt him tospeak? It would 
be a sacrifice ; for he had hitherto felt 
a lingering hope that Fate would yet 
restore to him Clarice, but he was al- 
ways much inclined to fatalistic views 
of events, and this was manifestly a 
destiny, not accident. 

What! think of another, while the 
picture of Clarice retained its wonted 
place? No, he was not yet so utterly 
false. The thought revealed its own 
baseness. [lis voice sounded coldly to 
Leila, as he begged her not to weary 
herself with needless watching, and 
turned his face away from her view. 

She wept passionate tears after she 
had left him. “Mrs. Ashe is mis- 
taken. He does not care for me,” she 
thought. 

But Mrs. Ashe had determined on 
her own line of policy. Taking warn- 
ing by the past, she appeared totally 
unconscious of the very idea she had 
fostered in the minds of each, and 
which was the governing motive of all 
her actions during that period. 

“My dear Mrs. Hardinge,” she 
would say, “may I call upon you 
again? You are so careful a nurse, 
that I can rest in peace when you are 
with him. You understand the medi- 
cines, my dear.” 

And then she would take an after- 
noon nap, a practice by no means usual 
with her when at home. . Clever Mrs. 
Ashe! 

There were long talks, too, with Mrs. 
Orme, who, by no means averse to the 
match, was yet far too prudent to haz- 
ard a conjecture as to the possible de- 
nouement. Her anxiety fora good set- 
tlement had been at rest ever since 
her daughter’s marriage with the rich 
Mr. Hardinge ; and she was quite wil- 
ling now, to leave full-scope to the in- 


clinations of the young widow in this, 
as in all other respects. She was by 
no means a selfish mother, and there 
was little reason to fear neglect from 
either of her daughters. 

“You must never leave me, mam- 
ma,” Leila had said, when the heavy 
portals of her luxurious home opened 
to receive the deeply-mourning ones 
after the death of Lionel. And in 
their common sorrow the young 
widow forgot that she had sometim:s 
in her heart blamed her mother for 
promoting the marriage which endowed 
her with wealth that lifted them far 
above the reach of want, which would 
have come to them at last in their 
once fair southern home, and rendered 
them wholly desolate. 

Leila’s brightest trait was the lav- 
ish generosity which, though accom- 
panied by positive carelessness, yet 
yielded her rare delight in the happi- 
ness it diffused around her. Differ- 
ently directed, this generous disposi- 
tion would have made of Leila Hard- 
inge, in the truest sense, a philanthro- 
pist; norrowed down to the circle in 
which she moved, it was recognized as 
simple good-nature among her friends. 
Yet for this quality alone, Carleton 
would have admired her. He liked 
her fearless, independent spirit, too, 
that in defiance of custom, often made 
a way for itself over conventional bar- 
riers, to perform little acts of kindness 
the world would call misplaced. 

I do not know that he sought to 
obtain an influence over her mind; 
but having obtained it, he watched 
with a selfishness very common to the 
sex, its effect upon her character. 
Evidently, finding herself an object of 
interest to one whom she regarded 
with a feeling very remote from in- 
difference, she made mental reference 
in all things to his good opinion, which, 
more than aught else, she desired to 
gain. 

If Leila Hardinge had known that 
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she was regarded merely as a pastime, 
or at most a pleasing study, she would- 
have resented his advice and attentions 
with scurn; but how seldom do women 
really understand the true motives of 
those to whom they confide their 
hearts for safe keeping! There is so 
much deceit, not always intentional, 
in the manner of the attentions that 
win their regards. So much is implied 
and understood, that, if clothed in 
words, would betray its own falseness ! 

Thus, Carleton did not intend to 
deceive the young widow into a 
belief that he loved her; but when he 
found that she did so believe, and was 
happy in the thought, he had not the 
courage—he persuaded himself that he 
was too generous—to disavow the in- 
tention for anything more than an 
expression of friendly regard. 

And so it happened that one day he 
awoke, as he thought, from a dream; 
so unreal, so impossible it seemed; but 
found it a reality, and himself the 
betrothed of Leila Hardinge. 

While Clarice still retained her old 
place. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


Mee proved a capital nurse. Night 
and day she watched over her boy, 
with a solicitude that won Mrs. 
Wylmer’s deepest gratitude. 

“Ye see, I han’t a’ bin ’roun’ from 
Dan to Bersheeba for nuthin’,” she 
would say. “ My boy shan’t suffer for 
want of keer. Not as I knows on. 
Now, there’s Miss Niney, “there, as 
pooty a pieter as ever I seed. She 
don’t know nothin’ "bout nussin’. Bless 
my heart alive! My boy ’d ha’ bin 
dead this long time, if he’d a’ bin left 
to her, I’m boun’ for to say. You 
don’t know nuthin’ either, Ma’am, 
"bout sich cases, and didn’t ought for 
to do, neither.”’ 

John was delighted to leave his gro- 
tesque protege, so comfortably settled 
at Maplewood. “We shall miss you 


at camp, Meg,” he said, when he bade 
her good bye; “ but you ’ll be better 
off here, and you can stay as long as 
you like.” 

“The darlin’ man!” she ejaculated. 
“The darlin’, darlin’ man! I shall be 
a comin’ roun’ to look after you, for 
sure, when my boy goes back.” 

“T don’t know when that will be, 
Meg,” he said, sorrowfully. “The 
doctors say poor Charlie will never be 
strong again. He may have to stay at 
home.” 

“My boy never be strong again! 
Don’t believe any sich stuff. He’ll be 
roun’, the handsome young scamp, 
fore many weeks, ’m boun’ for to 
say. Leave him to me. Han’t no 
patience wi’ the croakin’ old fellers 
wot’s bin a fussin’ roun’ wi’ my boy. 
That young villain from New York ’s 
wuth a dozenonem. Bet your boots 
on that I like folks that understands 
their biz.” 

But notwithstanding the supreme 
contempt with which she spoke, Meg’s 
fears were really aroused by John’s 
words, and she redoubled her atten- 
tions to the “handsome wretch,’’ whose 
blue eyes always brightened at her 
approval with a look of mirthful ex- 
pectation. 

“ Hi declare! hit’s has good has a 
play, ma’am, to see hand ’ear that 
houtlandish looking hobjeck! said 
Mrs. Sanders, one day, when Meg had 
borne away triumphantly the beef-tea 
she had insisted on making herself. 
“ She’s the first woman [hever knowed 
that can work has fast has she torks— 
the first chatterbox, hi mean.” Mrs. 
Sanders excepted present company. 

“ She is very amusing, certainly,” 
said Mrs. Wylmer, smiling, as she ad- 
justed her jelly-bag for the straining 
of a certain bright-colored syrup she 
had been preparing. “ She is a very 
strange person indeed. One would not 
expect her to know so much. I never 
made better calves-foot jelly myself 
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than that she finished this morning for 
my son. Perhaps at one time she was 
a cook. No doubt her’s is a strange 
story.” 

“She won’t tell nothink,’’ responded 
Mrs. Sanders, “nothink at hall, she 
won’t. Hit’s my belief that she ’as a 
’usband hin the harmy somewhere.” 

“Now, Mrs. Sanders, I want your 
help. Pour gently, while I steady the 
bag. Is it not beautifully clear, 
Sarah ?” 

Mrs. Sanders thought it was, and 
said so, too. Mrs. Wylmer, being a 
privileged person, might drop her title 
occasionally. 

“You had better get Robert to 
gather some of those white currants 
and raspberries. 
more jelly to-morrow.” 

Suddenly, a peal of childish laughter 
was wafted on a perfumed breeze from 
the garden. 

“That’s little Master Willie,” said 
Mrs. Sanders, “come back with Rob- 


ert. ’E’s been to Sea View with a 


note from Miss Nina.” 


“It’s me, Mamma Mylmer, it’s 
me,’ shouted Willie, overturning in 
his haste a pail of water, with which 
Mrs. Sanders had intended to wash 
her kitchen floor, where the jelly had 
been left to filter its way through the 
flannel bags. 

“Take care, little master ! 
slop, to be sure! Don’t step in it, 
now.” And Willie, somewhat so- 
bered, picked his way carefully to Mrs. 
Wylmer’s table. 

“T couldn’t help it, Mamma Myl- 
mer; kiss me.” And he had no 
sooner received that token of affection 
than he wanted another, and another. 

“T can’t come back to stay now,” 
he said, with a comical air of depreca- 
tion. “I’m ‘proving ferry mutsh, 
Aunty Blythe says. I used tosay tiss, 
and now I say kiss. I did once say 


What a 


tay, but now I say shtay.”’ 


I want to make — 
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In his over-anxiety to pronounce the 
s, Willie carried an h along with it. 

“ And so you’ve come to pay us a 
visit, have you, darling ?’’ 

“T can’t shtay long,’ with much 
gravity ; “I’m going to yide out tothe 
beach and get into the gate big sea, 
long o’ Yobert and Harry.” 

“You don’t pronounce your r yet, 
Willie, I find.” 

“Yes I do. There’s two in Harry, 
Mamma Mylmer.” 

“ Who told you that ?”’ she asked, 
smiling at his oddity, while Mrs. San- 
ders, who affected to despise every- 
thing American, exclaimed, “ Do tell, 
now.” 

“Tcan spell Harry. H-a-r-r-y, Har- 
ry.” 

“ When are you going to say Robert, 
dear ?” 

* Oh, shoon.” 

* Soon, Willie.” 

“Very well; I did once say toon.” 

In much perplexity Mrs. Wylmer 
gave over the pronunciation of her lit- 
tle charge to Time and the compan- 
ionship of the brothers Blythe. 

“ Now, Willie, will you go up stairs 
and see Miss Nina?” 

Willie’s eyes had been expanding 
themselves in amazement at the 
strange process by which she strained 
her jellies—the two bags being sus- 
pended above their respective vessels 
by means of astout cord across the 
frame of an open window, on the sill of 
which, in some danger of overthrow, 
stood the trembling receptacles. 

But he seemed to understand the 
process of jelly-making, for he made 
but this remark : 

“T think it’s a ferry funny way to 
do, Mamma Mylmer; Mrs. Blythe’s 
Jane made the juice come out of the 
bag with her hand.” 

“Tt will be more clear and bright, 
made in this way, Willie. Now, come 
and see Miss Nina.” 
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“ And Captain Charlie, too? He’s 
a nice soldier ; I like him.” 

“Come, then, and you shall see 
both,” said Mrs. Wylmer. 

He kissed Nina with the utmost 
affection, and then whispered loudly in 
her ear— 


“Mrs. Blythe’s Jane said you were 
going to marry Captain Charlie; are 
you ?” 

Charlie, from his couch by an east 
window, where the coolest breeze en- 
tered in the afternoon, heard, and 
laughed feebly. 

Nina’s confusion made her prettier 
than ever, as she stopped the little 
eager lips with another kiss, that he 
had scarce returned when he whispered 
again— 

“Yes you are, aint you? and will 
you be Captain John’s sister? Mrs. 
Blythe’s Jane says you will.” 

“ Willie, I have had a letter from 
your mamma,” said Mrs. Wylmer, 
much to Nina’s relief. ‘Shall I tell 
you what she says about her little 
boy ?” 

Willic was all attention in a mo- 
ment. 


“ Come into my room with me, and 
I will read it to you, Willie.” 

The child looked at the conscious 
lovers very quizzically as he followed 
Mrs. Wylmer. 

“When is my mamma coming to 
Maplewood ?” he asked, when she had 
finished. 


“Why you know, Willie dear, she 
is nursing the poor sick soldiers. 
When she can do no more good among 
them, she will come back, she says. 
Don’t forget ‘God bless papa and 
mamma’ when you say your prayers, 
darling.” 

“Tsay bless Mamma Mylmer too,” 
interposed Willie, “and Aunty Alice, 
and Mrs. Blythe, and Miss Nina, and 
Captain Charlie, and——” 

“ Where’s that funny woman, Mam- 
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ma Mylmer?”’ he asked suddenly ; 
“ where’s Meg? I want to see her; I 
aint afraid of her now.”’ 

“She is in Charlie’s bedroom, I 
think, Willie, or perhaps she is gone 
into the grapery to have a smoke.” 

“Oh, the funny Meg! Let me go 
and see her smoke, will you, Mamma 
My|lmer ?” 

She smiled assent. 

There sat Meg, puffing away in the 
most leisurely manner at a short bri- 
er-wood pipe, given her by a “ darlin’”’ 
colonel, the interior arrangements of 
whose tent she used to oversee when 
at camp. 

Willie approached her boldly. 

“ Where be you from, little man ?” 
asked she. 


“Tm Willie Dayton, and I used to 
stay here till Captain Charlie was 
sick, and now I live at Sea View. I’m 
going home by’me bye. Where did 
you come from, Meg ?” 

“ Musn’t ask questions, little mister, 
and then you won’t hear no lies.” 

“Oh, Meg! you asked questions.” 

“ Yes, but I aint a baby.” 

“ Taint a baby, you ugly, naughty 
woman; I’m three and a half.” 

At this Meg laughed heartily, and 
puffed tremendously at her brier-wood 
meerschaum. 

“You hurt my eyes, you ugly 
Meg,”’ complained Willie, rubbing vig- 
orously with both hands. 

“ Yes, you little gnat; I’m a smo- 
kin’ on you an’ all the other little 
flies, Miss Kitty’s an’ sich. They’re 
awful gobblers! Wouldn’t have a 
grape on the vines. Didn’t expect to 
find a scarecrow here, did you, you lit- 
tle turkey gobbler you ?’’ 

The leer that accompanied this sally 
completed Willie’s discomfiture. Run- 
ning at full speed into the house, he 
heard Meg’s low chuckle, and was 
more intensely disgusted than ever. 
All flushed and excited, he ran into 
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the sitting-room, and hid his face in 
Nina’s lap. 

“ She’s a witch! that ugly Meg’s a 
witch! she did frighten me with her 
naughty green eyes.”’ 

“ What, Meg! Meg frighten little 
boys? Ishould not have thought it 
of her,’’ laughed Charlie. “ Don’t 
mind her, Willie. She did not mean 
to, I’m sure. She can’t help being 
ugly, you know.”’ 

“God made her,’ said Nina, inno- 
cently, thinking that the child was 
frightened by her looks. 

“No, He did not: God wouldn’t 
make anything so ugly as Meg,’ de- 
cided Willie, tossing up his tumbled 
curls. “ Meg’sa witch. Mrs. Blythe’s 
Ellen told Harry about witches, and 
Harry told me.”’ ’ 

‘Mrs. Blythe’s Ellen should mind 
what she tells the children,’’ observed 
Mrs. Wylmer, entering the room at 
that moment, and readily divining the 
cause of Willie’s distress. Never 
mind Meg, now, Willie; see, I’ve an- 
other letter from your mamma, with 
a note in it for Mrs. Blythe, which you 
will take to Sea View; won’t you?’’ 

Willie brightened up at this. ‘* Yead 
it to me Mamma Mylmer,—Read,”’ 
said he, gravely correcting himself. 

“Wait, dear. See, I have a letter 
for Nina too, and one for Charlie.”’ 

“ Ain’t you glad, Captain Charlie?’ 
asked Willie. “ Ain’t you glad, Mrs. 
Mylmer, Ju—Ju—June,” he repeat- 
ed to himself, as if trying to remember 
something. 

“ What is the child trying to say?” 
laughed Nina. “I know, Mrs. Wylmer, 
Junior,” burst out Willie; “ Harry told 
me to say that, and I forgot.’’ 

Then there was a general laugh at 
this. 

“Oh, you queer child,” exclaimed 
Nina. “There comes Ellen to fetch 
you back to Sea View. Tell her she 
mustn’t talk about witches any more.” 

When Willie had gone, they all 


applied themselves to the perusal of 
their letters. 

“John agrees! What a glorious 
old boy he is!” said Charlie as he lay 
back wearily upon his pillow; faint 
with the exertion of reading. 

“What do you think?’ asked 
Nina, almost simultaneously; wholly 
taken up by her letter. “Leila is 
engaged to Colonel Ashe.’’ 

“ What!’ almost shouted Charlie; 
“Mrs. Hardinge engaged to—who ?” 


“To Colonel Ashe. That comes of - 


his being mobbed. Leila ought-to have 
sent a picture of the cap she set at 
him. She must have worn her great- 
great-grandmother's.” 

“With a mob crown,” sneered Char- 
lie,somewhat grimly. “She didn’t pur- 
chase him with half-a-crown, either, 
did she Nina?’’ 

“ Now, that’s too bad,’’ said Nina. 
“Leila wouldn’t try for anyone, I 
know ; and Colonel Ashe is well enough 
off, Charlie. He doesn’t need to be 
bought. He loves Leila, of course.’’ 

“ Nina, I’ve a great mind to tell you 
something’’—he stopped and looked at 
his mother. She,sitting in the recess 
of the deep bay window, had heard, 
but made no sign. Now she said, 

“Charlie, I would rather you did 
not. Iam not at all surprised ; it is 
just as I expected,”’ 

“ What is it? What do youmean? 
Is it anything about Colonel Ashe ?’’ 
asked Nina in much perplexity. 

But Charlie’s closed eyes, and wea- 
ried look prevented her from pushing 
her inquiries, though she afterwards in- 
duced him to tell her. 

After awhile, Charlie said, “ Well, 
Nina, any more news ?” 

“ Yes, poor Wilfred Ashe is going to 
have a government appointment, to 
compensate him for the loss of his arm, 
I suppose they think. That noble girl» 
Clara Robson, is to be his wife, as 
soon as he is quite recovered.” 

“A noble girl, indeed,” said Charlie, 
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watching Nina, the while, with a wist- 
ful look. “Nina!” She moved closer 
to his side, whispering, “* my Charlie.’’ 

“ You are a noble girl, too, darling.”’ 

“Why ?” she asked, with the utmost 
simplicity. 

“ Because, notwithstanding the doc- 
tor’s verdict that I shall be a good for 
nothing fellow all the days of my life, 
you are willing to marry me.” 

“Willing! she repeated, with a 
blush that told how ready she was to 
fulfil his wish. 

“ Darling !” 

A single word, but, so full of mean- 
ing that Nina thought silently upon it 
for some time. 

While Charlie read her sweet face 
delightedly. 

“I’m a great bore, amI not Nina ?’’ 
he said, at length. 

“A bore?’ So wonderingly she 
looked. 

“ Yes, a bore, or an auger. Do you 
think I’m a good augury, Nina ?” 

“What a boy you are!” said she, 
with a pretty assumption of dignity. 

“But, Nina, after all, a bore is a 
good as well as a necessary article, 
sometimes.”’ 

“ Oh, I see now what you are driving 
at,’’ said Nina. 

“Tn imagination I’m driving shafts 
right down to an inexhaustible oil 
well, which, when found, is to make 
us rich, Nina.” 

“ And then you will cry ‘ Oil’s well,’ 
I suppose.”’ 

“T’m serious, Nina. You remember 
the land I spoke of awhile ago? 
We never supposed it was anything to 
speak of, by the way—lying idle in 
Pennsylvania. Well, it was left to 
John, in father’s will, but he never 
thought it was worth looking after. 
Now, Phil Gordon told me the other 
day, that it was inthe region of a fa- 
mous oil well, that has made some 
country clod-hopper very rich, almost 
entirely as the result of his own plod- 
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ding. On hearing of that part of the 
State being rich in petroleum, he re- 
solved to bore; and bore he did, until 
he struck oil, as I intend to do.’’ 

“ Not yourself, Charlie !’’ 

“No, you little Southern aristocrat. 

I have the mental strength requisite 
for such a task, were it necessary ; but 
unfortunately, the same bodily weak- 
ness that will compel me to resign my 
commission, must render that impossi- 
ble. Besides, it is not necessary. I 
have saved about two thousand dollars, 
careless as Iam; which Rushlight re- 
fused to touch for the purchase of Ma- 
plewood. Now, Rush, good fellow, 
says I may doasI like with the land. 
That’s what I was going to tell you 
just now, when you startled me with 
that matrimonial announcement. I 
shall begin operating on the land with 
the money I have, and if, befors it 
runs out, we strike a spring, John will 
go into partnership with me and bring 
working capital. I should not won- 
der if we organized a company. I 
know two or three rich old fellows 
that would invest in asafe enterprise.”’ 

“ Better keep itall yourself, Charlie ; 
you and John,” said Nina; “if you do 
get anything by your queer speculation. 
Isn’t it a great risk? Two thousand 
dollars is not much; but suppose you 
lose it all!” 

“Why, Nina! Who would have 
thought you were so rapacious ?_ Per- 
haps we will keep it all to ourselves, 
when we get it,as you would say. 
Mother, do you hear what we are talk- 
ing about ?” 

“Some part of it, necessarily,” said 
Mrs. Wylmer. “ There seem to be no 
secrets in your discourse.” 

“ No, indeed. What do you think 
of it, mother ?” 

“ About your scheme I have little 
faith that you will succeed, dear, but 
the money is your own, and if you like 
to risk it, there is nothing to prevent 
you. There need be no anxiety about 
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me, while you are trying the experi- 
ment. Now that I have a home of my 
own, I can manage my little income 
very well. You will need to do some- 
thing, before you and Ninasettle down 
together.” 

“And [ haven’t the influence that 
Carleton and Wilfred Ashe can com- 
mand, or I might get a government ap- 
pointment, too.” 

“Could not Colonel Ashe procure 
one for you ?” asked Nina. 

“T would not permit him to try,” 
said Charlie, scornfully. 

‘“ Mother, don’t you think it is time 
we heard from Clarice ?” 

“TI think it is, but not in answer to 
our last communications. Poor child ! 
by this time she must be very anxious 
indeed. She will want to return im- 
mediately.” 

“ She cannot, till John sends for her. 
Ihope she does not, with her usual 
vivid imagination, think that things 
are worse than they really are. The 
visit seems to be doing her so much 
good ; it would be a pity to shorten it. 
John thought of keeping her there 
through the winter, if she would 
stay.” 

“T want tosee your sister so much,” 
said Nina. Who is she like?” 

“She resembles mother more than 
either of us, I fancy. Her eyes are 
like John’s, a true Wylmer feature. I 
have mother’s eyes.” 

“The darkest, clearest blue I ever 
saw,” remarked Nina, looking ad- 
miringly from one to the other. 

“Thank you. [ll return the com. 
pliment another time. Suppose you 
write to Clarice for me, Nina.” 

* That would be capital introduction ; 
and I want her to know as soon as pos- 
sible how much better I am.” 

“T wonder what she will think.” 

“1 wonder what all your grand rela- 
tives will think of your marrying a 
poor fellow like me.” 

“There are few who will trouble 
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themselves about it at all,” said Nina 
“Only think, Charlie, I haven’t a sin- 
gle aunt.” 

“ You may have several married ones, 
though, Nina , 

She laughed. “I mean that I 
haven't an aunt of any kind, and there 
is but one uncle, I think—a brother of 
papa’s. He is in the rebel army, if 
still living.” 

“We are neither of us overgifted 
with relations, then, said Charlie. I 
believe I have two uncles, with a good- 
ly tribe of cousins, somewhere in Cali- 
fornia. You haven’t heard from them 
for years, have you, mother ?” 

“No; they are, I suppose, too much 
absorbed in the pursuit of wealth to 
think of the sister they have not seen 
since her girlhood. I used to try and 
keep up a correspondence, but few an- 
swers have ever come to my letters- 
I have step-brothers too, you know.” 

“T did not know that, mother. 
Where are they ?” 





“TI do not know. They were never 
favorites with me, and I saw very lit- 
tle of them. After the death of my 
step-mother, nothing at all.” 

“T am glad we never had a step- 
mother,” said Charlie. ‘“ Mother, 
you hada sister, did you not? I 
remember hearing old Anna, the 
nurse, speak about her when I was 
a little one. Did she die? I don’t 
recollect. Her name was Clarice, 
wasn’t it? I suppose little sister was 
named after her.” 

Charlie seemed quite eager and ex- 
cited over these recollections. “ Moth- 
er, why don't you answer ?” he’said. 
“ You remember. Did I ever have 
another aunt ?” 

Then finding that still no answer 
came, he looked towards the lace-cur- 
tained window. 

“ She has gone,” said Nina. “ Char- 
lie, don’t say any more about it. I 
saw tears fall on her lap, before she 
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went out on the piazza; her sister 
must be dead.” 

* And no doubt, being the only one, 
mother was very fond of her,” said 
Charlie. “But why have I never 
heard more about our family affairs, I 
wonder ? My curiosity is quite excited 
now.” 

Curiously enough, just at that mo- 
ment Nina Orme thought of the old 
proverb: * There is a skeleton in every 
house.” It made her shiver. 

“Mrs. Wylmer was greatly affected,” 
said she to herself. “ Perhaps i 

“Nina, you are in a brown study. 
What a romantic little thing you are! 
Now, I daresay you have made up 
quite a story in your mind about this 
aunt of mine.’’ And Charlie laughed 
merrily at her indignant denial. 

“T’m sure you are mistaken. As 
for being romantic, you can’t say any- 
thing about that. Look at your pe- 
troleum scheme.” 

It must be remembered that the 
petroleum fever had not yet become 
general. People went about their 
speculations quietly, not with the rush 
and excitement which afterwards be- 
came known as a disease, and desig- 
nated “ Oil on the Brain.” 

The fluctuations in gold formed the 
principal topic among business men, 
and this prolific source of wealth, one 
of the many recuperative forces of the 
country, had only begun to yield its 
equivalent for that highly premiumed 
article. 

“Let me bathe your head with Co- 
logne now, Charlie,” said Nina; “Iam 
sure it aches. Then [ll fan you to 
sleep—it’s insufferably hot.” 

“Sleep! Much sleep my boy’ll 
git. You let me have the fan, little 
miss. You good-for-nothing young 
villain, you hayn’t done nothin’ but 
talk this two hour. Clear out now, 
lady-bird. Wait till my boy gits 
hearty agin ’fore yer tongue runs so 
fast ’s this. Want’un fur a husbind ? 
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Take good keer on’im now, then, 
Aint mor’n time to dress for tea. Off 
with yer now !”’ 

“Why Meg! you’re a regular Tar- 
tar,’’ said Charlie. And Nina, quite 
discomfited, hurried from the room. 

“You must take care not to frighten 
the lady-bird away, Meg.”’ 

“Look’ee here now! You _ jist 
swaller some nice cold wine whey, an’ 
then shut yer mouth. That old know- 
nothin’ doctor ‘ll be a scoldin’ on us 
all to-morrow, you good-lookin’ young 
villain, you,”’ 

So, to please her, Charlie obeyed, 
and shut both eyes and mouth, after 
drinking the wine whey; while Meg, 
the grotesque, sat by, fanning him 
very gently with a huge palm-leaf fan, 

Nina’s room adjoined Mrs, Wyl- 
mer’s, and through the half-closed door 
she saw, as she passed, her hostess 
kneeling by an open trunk, She 
seemed to be weeping over something 
she saw there, Softly closing the door 
of her own apartment, Nina said, start- 
ing at the sound of her own voice— 

“There is a skeleton,”’ 

While she combs her bright tresses 
we will enter the adjoining room, 
where Mrs. Wylmer still kneels be- 
side the open trunk, Spread out be- 
fore her, in heavy folds, is a large 
piece of rich white silk, discolored by 
age. It was evidently put away 
while in process of being wrought into 
some garment, for a fall of silken braid 
has rolled out on the floor, and a nee- 
dle has rested in the centre of an em- 
broidered flower. On a border of ex- 
quisite workmanship, nearly com- 
pleted, the tearful eyes are gazing, 
while tremulous lips murmur some- 
thing that we cannot hear, 


Then, from among many letters, 
some of which are again perused, she 
takes a tress of hair, rippling hair of 
sunlit brown, very like her own must 
have been before the gleaming threads 
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of silver were enwrought, by sorrow 
more than years, 

Some one very dear to the heart, 
though with sorrowful remembrance, 
must once have possessed that radiant 
tress, Is the hand indeed cold in 
death that penned those old, old let- 


ters? Overa miniature that she takes 
from its hiding place she bends long 
and lovingly. 

“JT did you injustice, my sister,”’ 
she whispers, so low it seems but a 
breath, “It was not, it could not be 
true,”’ 


“ZL. N.,” MR. SEWARD, AND FINANCE. 


Journeys, speeches, proclamations 
and pamphlets—such are the acts of 
the human comedy played by the 
pastors of the people for a month past. 

Where shall I begin? To every 
lord the honor due. Let us begin, 
then, with the elect of seven millions 
of votes, the man who, since Regulus, 
has best demonstrated the respect of 
oaths and of the people’s rights. 

Louis Napoleon is short of funds. 
After having manipulated those of the 
Bank of France, broken open the 
saving fund, robbed the rent holders, 
that is to say, one and all, and alienated 
the railroads, he wants money still; 
always money, money, to throw into 
those Danaides’ tubs, which are called 
sometimes China, Cochin China and 
Mexico, and always corruption and 
prostitution. 

Like those prodigal sons, who after 
having squandered the paternal in- 
heritance, have no rest till they grasp 
that of their mother alse, Louis 
Napoleon, after having successively 
tampered with all the national riches, 
wishes to seize the last resource of 
France, its forests. 

But “the pitcher goes so often to 
the well,’ says the proverb, “that it 
breaks at last,’’ from letting it down 
too often. Louis Napoleon thought 
one day that the pitcher gave forth a 
hollow sound. The legislative corps, 


for the first time, appeared to think of 
France before obeying the emperor. 

The case was a grave one, inasmuch 
as bad news came at the same time from 
Mexico and the United States. A Bel- 
gian detachment had been cut to pieces, 
or taken prisoners by the troops of 
Jaurez, and the young American Her- 
cules, after disengaging himself from 
the martial grasp of a serpent which 
bad sought to strangle him from his 
cradle, crushed the reptile at last. 

It was necessary for Napoleon to 
come to some determination, and to 
do so quickly. It was necessary, above 
all, to divert the attention of the pub- 
lic. This he did, and after the follow- 
ing manner: 

He started for Algiers, and sent his 
cousin to Ajaccio, while he dispatched 
his intimate, Persigny, to Rome. 

The journey to Algiers aimed at 
leaving the deputies anxious and un- 
protected. With their “ big brother” 
absent, what were they to do? The 
journey to Ajaccio was a mere pretext 
for a speech full of sonorous, redundant 
and grandiloquent phrases, with the 
purpose of holding up a mirage before 
the people, by promising what the 
Emperor had no intention of granting 
—Liberty. As for Persigny, his 
part in this interesting comedy was 
very nearly that of the man who 
beats the big drum at a mountebank’s 
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show. The Pope was to take the 
place of that musical accessory, and 
the Count was instructed to draw 
forth from him sounds of terror for 
Catholic ears. 

It is thus that we had the ineffable 
happiness of reading daily bulletins of 
His Majesty’s health during the Alge- 
rian voyage; of hearing speeches 
promptly followed by a box on the 
discourser’s ear, in the shape of an im- 
perial letter proclaiming the principle 
of passive obedience in presence of the 
supreme will. Finally, we enjoyed the 
Persigny solution of the Roman ques- 
tion, which consists in transforming the 
Pope into a gardener of the Vatican. 


All very well; but the forests, you 
will say, what became of them? I 
will tell you. What Louis Napoleon 
foresaw took place, as soon as the 
legislative corps became aware of the 
liberal leaning of the first prince of the 
blood. It grew disturbed, and trem- 
bled. Liberty, to this servile body, is 
remorse, Louis Napoleon did not 
leave them time to do more than feel 
the first emotion of troubled conscience 
ere he intervened, like classic Nep- 
tune, to calm the storm. His quos 
ego was no longer than that of Virgil, 
and had quite as much effect. 

It may be summed thus: “I am 
the only master, and I the only will. 
Such is the imperial principle.’”’ It is 
very just and extremely clear. The 
deputies understood it, and, complete- 
ly reassured, went in a body to in- 
scribe their names at the chateau, in 
token of repentance and absolute obe- 
dience. They would even vote the 
alienation of the state-forests; they 
voted the re-establishing of feudal 
rights, and would be the first to vol- 
untarily put down their names. They 
were ready to beat the waters of the 
imperial pond, in order to prevent the 
frogs from troubling their master’s 
sleep. Gens Serva. 


“ZT. N.,” Mr. Seward, and Finance. 
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While waiting for this lucky vote, 
Louis Napoleon is none the gayer for 
it. The tenor of the disagreeable 
news, brought by the breezes from 
America, was not of a nature to remove 
frowns from the master’s brow. On 
the taking of Richmond, he consented 
to ask, “‘ Where is Lee?’’ When that 
General surrendered, he said: “ Bah ! 
we have Johnston, Kirby Smith and 
the Stonewall, and Jefferson Davis, 
the ame damree who puts the whole 
in motion. We shall soon have new 
complications, which we shal! turn to 
account.’”’ But Johnston, Kirby 
Smith, Davis and “the Stonewall’ 
have successively disappeared frum the 
political horizon of America, which 
has suddenly become clear, and now 
Louis Napoleon—not seeing the small- 
est Confederate bark on the ocean, nor 
the shadow of a rebel soldier upon 
earth—hastened to declare that he 
withdrew the rights of belligerents 
from the Confederates, and has for- 
bidden them his ports, and had never 
had a better friend than “ Young 
America.” Mr. Seward lost no time 
in congratulating himself upon this 
amiable buffoonery, as a crowning di- 
plomatic triumph of his term. For 
my part, I confess the triumph is not 
clear, and I do not understand the 
great favor done to the United States 
by Louis Napoleon, in withdrawing 
from the rebels the right of using the 
French ports, when they no longer 
exist as rebels. Nor did I appreciate 
L. N.’s great friendship for America 
when he opened his ports to her ene- 
mies, After all, there are graces d'etat, 
which, as I am not a diplomatist, it is 
perhaps unnecessary that I should un- 
derstand. 

The grace of state of Mr. Seward 
is to see what common people cannot 
see. Is it not the same with M. Le- 
verrier? Does he not every day disco- 
ver some planet, which often exists only 
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in his eyes? Shalleither you orI be 
the happier fora new comet? Thedis- 
covery is great for the reputation ofan 
astronomer. No one rises up to dis- 
pute its authenticity ; everybody ap- 
plauds. Why should we not do the 
same with Mr. Seward’s discovery of 
Louis Napoleon’s friendly policy, even 
though we cannot comprehend it? 
Since the Secretary declares that we 
have triumphed over the whole world, 
let us be content—we certainly tri- 
umph. I think I can hear Bonaparte 
saying, farewell to Admiral Bouét 
Willaumez on board of the Solferino ; 
and speaking of “ graver circumstances 
which might arise.” At the same time, 
I see the English fleet and that of 
France preparing to fraternize at Ply- 
mvuth. I ask myself what is coming 
now? There are only three maritime 
powers, England, France and America. 
If the first two are at peace, and re- 
double endearments, the “ graver cir- 
cumstances which may arise’’ cannot 
relate to any country but America. 
But Mr. Seward affirms that I am 
wrong. I take his word for it. Yet, 
while I try to satisfy myself that we 
are upon the best possible terms with 
Louis Napoleon, I see upon the Mex- 
ican frontier a considerable number of 
troops, and I ask myself, “ Against 
whom?’ Thereis also an “ expedition- 
ary force” at Aix, in Provence ; bands of 
rowdies enrolled under the name of 
“foreign legion,’ and intended for 
Mexico. They perpetrate outrages 
upon the French peasants. - If I ask 
Bonaparte about them, he may reply: 
“Don’t be alarmed. These worthy 
men are merely keeping their hand in, 
while’ they hold themselves ready 
for future service, in completing the 
happiness of Mexico, and making her 
chosen government secure.”’ 

“ The deuce!” I say to myself, “ what 
becomes of the Monroe doctrine and 
the national resolve of America, twice 
affirmed by its Congress?” “ Hush ?’’ 


replies Mr. Seward; “the Monroe 
doctrine is a myth; and as for Con- 
gressional action—that is a little 
matter !’’ 

Let this pass. But there is another 
declaration ; that any American soldier 
going to Mexico to oppose what the 
French soldiers and Southern refugees 
unite to do, will be considered as a 
filibustier, and left to be dispatched in 
a summary manner, like Lopez in Cuba. 
I confess that I see no means of 
reconciling this with American dig- 
nity; American dignity represented 
by 32,000,000 of people who cannot be 
played with so easily as a Congress. 
But I hear myself cailed a malcontent, 
a grumbler, and no diplomatist. Alas! 
it is but too true. Nevertheless, I do 
not disbelieve Mr. Seward’s word. 
But, unhappily, I must believe with- 
out understanding. Meantime I, with 
the rest, must give my money, and be 
happier for it. That, at least, is the 
opinion of great financiers, if it be not 
mine. Here, again, it is necessary to 
be a financier to comprehend ; and as 
Iam no better financier than diplo- 
matist, I understand nothing at all. 
Besides, I shall be told, “ What are 
you complaining of? you who pay a 
trifle? See the Astors, the Stewarts, 
the Vanderbilts.’’ Assuredly it is a 
sad thing not to be a financier. I 
thought I was paying, in proportion, a 
larger tax than any of the millionaircs, 
through a thousand taxes affecting all 
articles of consumption. 

Now, Mr. Stewart, like myself and 
the thirty-two millions of other Amer- 
icans, consumes a thirty-two-millionth 
part of the general consumption, 
neither more nor less; and if he pays 
several millions in taxes to the govern- 
ment, I cannot help thinking that it 
is with other people’s money that he 
pays. Every yard of calico bought by 
the poor working girl to shelter her 
thin shoulders, has been taxed by Mr. 
Stewart with a certain number of ad- 
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ditional cents, representing his share of 
the national tax. It is the same with 
bread and meat, which sustain our 
strength in order to enable us to pay 
and fight when necessary. Surely it 
is the people, after all, who fight and 
pay. What these gentlemen pay be- 
sides their thirty-two-millionth part, 
they pay with the people’s money ; 
and as to their personal quota, I see 
no difference between it and mine, 
except that I take it from what is 
necessary to me, and they from their 


superfluity. But not being a financier, 
I, of course, cannot understand all this 
sort of thing, and would do better to 
hold my tongue. Jack, my friend, 
pay and be silent; these gentlemen are 
able without your assistance to govern 
and tax; and if there still remains 
any of that blood which you have 
more than once shed upon the battle- 
field for the independence and integrity 
of your country, take precious care of 
it. It may be wanted in some future 
hour. 


PROVINGS OF CURRENT THEORIES IN SCIENCE. 





NOTES ADDITIONAL ON METEORITE HYPOTHSES, 





Proressor G. Lawrence Smith, 
whose memoir in Silliman’s Journal for 
March and May, 1855, we have re- 
ferred to in the first number of our 
series, says: “ Another strong objec- 
tion to considering shooting stars and 
meteoric stones of the same nature, is 
based on the want of proof of their 
velocities being the same, It is a 
pretty well established fact that the 
average velocity of shooting stars is 
sixteen and a half miles a second—a 
result arrived at by different observ- 
ers, and doubtless a close approxima- 
tion to the truth, as, from the con- 
stant occurrence of shooting stars 
thousands of observations may be 
made with comparative ease by differ- 
ent observers noting the same stars, 
Not so with meteoric stones, these oc- 
currences being rare, sudden and un- 
expected, and no two observers being 
ever prepared to note the data requi- 
site for calculating their velocities , 
besides, [ am prepared to prove that 
the two or three cases of supposed de- 


termination of velocities of meteoric 
stones cannot be considered even gross 
approximation to the truth; in fact, 
the difficulties in the way are so great 
that we probably never shall arrive at 
a knowledge of their velocities, Not 
even their effect on striking the earth 
will furnish any data whereby to cal- 
culate their velocities before entering 
the atmosphere ; for this medium must 
offer such enormous resistance to bod- 
ies penetrating at great velocities, that 
these velocities must be reduced to but 
a fraction of what they originally 
were ; and it is a question whether a 
body entering our atmosphere at ten 
miles a second would penetrate the 
soil to a much greater depth than one 
entering it at five miles, for the in- 
creased velocity of the former would 
cause an increased resistance in the 
atmosphere, and therefore have re- 
ceived proportionally a greater check 
before striking the earth.’’ 

Now, did Professor Smith see the 
bearing of the statement embodied in 
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the last portion of this question? If 
so, is it possible that he would make 
it, notwithstanding such bearing? It 
seems hardly conceivable; neverthe- 
less, the claim is laid—was laid, in fact, 
a full year previous to its insertion in 
the Journal; for it appears that the 
memoir was “read before the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science, in April, 1854.’’ So that 
there was ample opportunity, in the 
interval, for the correction of any 
oversight which might have been made, 

Well, the statement is, that a body 
falling with great velocity towards the 
earth, will, on entering the atmosphere, 
meet with so strong a resistance as to have 
that velocity retarded to a fraction of 
what it was before the entrance ; and its 
bearing is, to do away entirely with 
the law, generally if not universally 
supposed to be immovably fixed, ac- 
cording to which the body, all the 
while in the same atmosphere growing 
denser and denser the farther it is pen- 
etrated, has its speed of descent, not 
lessened but accelerated in arithmetical 
progression, by the common difference 
of thirty-two feet during each second 
of its fall. Does the professor sub- 
scribe to such law? If so, will he 
still insist that the velocity of the 
body is actually smaller at the earth’s 
surface than at the atmosphere’s outer 
limits? If so, then does he mean to 
be understood as claiming that, the 
greater force produced by velocity is, 
the less is the power to overcome re- 
sistance ? This is precisely the argu- 
ment embraced in his statement ; yet 
he implies a contradiction of it when 
he raises the “question whether a 
body at ten miles a second would pen- 
etrate the soil toa much greater depth 
than one at five miles a second.’’ Of 
course, upon the foundation, it wouldn’t 
penetrate so far, unless the resistance 
offered by the soil is of a different na- 
ture from that offered by the atmos- 
phere! 

VOL. XLVI. 12 
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So much for added proofs of the hy- 
pothesis of giving a lunar origin to 
meteorites. Now for our note in be- 
half of the theory of an origin among 
the planets. 

In the same Journal of Science (let 
it be remembered that science is 
exact !), the number for July of last 
year, is the last of a series of articles, 
by H. A. Newton, on the “ November 
Star-shower.” In these articles, Pro- 
fessor Newton has traced the history of 
this startling phenomenon from the 
first record of its appearance in the 
year 962, and has discussed at length 
its most probable cause. He comes to 
the conclusion that there is a small 
ring of planets revolving around the 
Sun; that the planets are distributed 
very unevenly in the ring, there being 
a small section of the ring where the 
bodies are numerous, with a few strag- 
glers scattered along the rest of its 
circuit ; that the earth passes through 
the ring every year, and each year ina 
new place; and that it passes through 
that part of the ring in which the 
planets are most numerous, once in 
about thirty-three years. He further 
concludes that the period of revolution 
of the ring may be calculated with 
very great accuracy. According tohis 
calculation, this period is a little less 
than a year. He finds the motion to 
be retrograde, and the velocity with 
which the bodies enter our atmosphere 
to be twenty and seventeen hundredths 
miles a second. 

We barely allude, as we did in the 
second number of our Provings, to the 
departure from analogy in giving a 
backward revolution to these planets, 
while that of all the others is forward 
—in fact, a simple calling of the at- 
tention to the discrepancy is all that 
can be done, since there is no ground 
upon which to build an argument. 
Besides, we proposed, at starting, to 
make only a single point—namely, that 
offered in the reckoning of the speed 
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of movement of the falling stars. This 
speed is a fraction over twenty miles 
a second. How has it been acquired— 
in other words, what exactly is the 
movement shown by it? Is it that of 
the bodies, or fragments of them, 
drawn from their orbits to the earth 
by her attractlon? Or is it that of the 
same bodies coursing regularly along 
those orbits about the Sun? It mat- 
ters not to the question in issue which 
of the two itis; for the velocity must 
be the same in one as in the other, 
since the falling movement, being com- 
menced at the entering into the atmos- 
phere, would be simply a continuance 
of the orbital one. 

Then, twenty miles a second is the 
velocity with which the newly-discoy- 
ered planets revolve—rather, appear 
to revolve (query—whether it was cal- 
culated from observations of the bodies 
themselves, or ciphered, by Kepler’s 
Third Law, out of their positions 
relative to the Sun, being at an average 
distance a little less than that of the 
earth?): how stands this velocity be- 
side that which is given by the meeting 
movement of the earth? her velocity 
being, in effect, united with it, it 
should be very nearly doubled—that 
is, forty instead of twenty miles a 
second. What has Professor Newton 
to answer upon the point? 

It is due to Professor Shepard, upon 
whose Hypothesis the Third we offered 
a note in our second number, to say 
that he has declared the withdrawal 
of his advocacy of that hypothesis, 
finding the facts, on closer investiga- 
tion, not sustaining it. In connection, 
we venture, with all proper courtesy, 
to suggest that the several supporters 
of the other two theories,including 
Professors Smith and Newton, will 
serve their scientific reputations by 
going and doing likewise. 

It occurs to us, at this moment, that 
a brief account of the advent of one of 
our strangers will be in place here. 
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We condense from Professor Shepard’s 
excellent report, found in the Journal 
of November, 1848. The stone, known 
as the Little Piney Stone, fell near Pine 
Bluff, in Pulaski county, Missouri. Let 
the advocates of either hypothesis trace 
carefully its exhibitions of itself, then 
conceive, if they can, of its having 
come from the sources claimed. 

M. Frissell, Esq., of Potosi, writes: 
“ The meteor, of which the stone in 
my possession formed a part, passed in 
a westerly direction. It may be com- 
pared to a trumpet in shape, moving 


-with the expanded end foremost. The 


time of its passage was between two 
and three o’clock, afternoon. Shortly 
after, it exploded with the noise of a 
heavy piece of ordnance at two or 
three miles distance. The report was 
double—like two cannons fired nearly 
the same instant, the second being 
louder than the first. I expected that 
fragments would have been found in 
this immediate vicinity, but the only 
one discovered was at Pine Bluff, about 
eighty miles distant.” 

B. B. Harrison, Esq., of Little Piney, 
writes: “I recollect the state of the 
weather on the afternoon of the occur- 
rence. It was perfectly clear and calm , 
On going out from dinner, I met a man in 
my door-yard who was much alarmed 
at the sound of distant cannon, as he 
supposed. On the following day I 
visited a place twenty miles to the 
east of this, where the people spoke 
not only of hearing the same noise, 
but of seeing a body, like a blazing 
churn, pass through the heavens in a 
southwesterly direction. They sup- 
posed something must have fallen from 
the body within a mile or two of their 
place. At a place thirty miles farther 
to the north, the people described the 
motion as being from the south to the 
north. I continued travelling about 
from place to place, for several weeks, 
in the southwesterly part of Missouri, 
and almost every day heard the same 
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object spoken of, although the state- 
ments were very discordant in respect 
to the direction of the meteor. They 
generally agreed as to the hour of the 
day. After the lapse of some weeks, 
I was presented with a fragmen. of 
the stone, which led me to visit the 
place of its fall. Isaw where it had 
struck an oak tree, eighteen inches in 
diameter. The tree was much mangled, 
though not broken. There were small 
particles of the stone still adhering to 
it, and the wood in the vicinity of the 
spot struck, had the appearance of 
having been burned by gunpowder. 
The injured side of the tree was to the 
southwest, from which side I was 
informed that fragments of the stone 
were projected to the distance even of 
three-fourths of a mile.” 

J. MacDonald, Esq., at Pine Bluff, 
writes: “Some persons were abroad 
in the woods, at a sugar-camp, when 
their attention was suddenly arrested 
by a rushing sound, proceeding from a 
dark-colored body, partially enveloped 
in smoke, which was moving; horizon- 
tally through the air, at a distance 
apparently of only four hundred feet 
above the tops of the trees. They 
compared its size and shape to those of 
a blacksmith’s bellows, moving with 
the large end foremost. A bright 
light or blaze was noticed to hover 
around the blow-pipe extremity of the 
mass, which vibrated up and down 
through the space of a fewinches. A 
streak of bright light, one hundred 
yards in length, followed the blaze. Be- 
fore it was time to utter a word, the 
meteor had passed behind a neighboring 
hill, when aloud explosion ensued. At 
a place about one mile distant, in the 
direction of the meteor’s passage, two 
men were at work in a field. They 
heard the explosion, and saw the stone 
strike, at a distance of two hundred 
yards from where they were standing. 
It hit the trunk of a tree, eighteen 
inches above the ground; and, when 


first discovered, it seemed enveloped 
in smoke.”’ 

From the route, as thus marked out, 
beginning at Potosi, eighty miles east 
of the locality of the fall, the meteor 
moving westerly ; then touching at a 
place sixty miles west of that, the me- 
teor passing south-westerly ; then ob- 
served at a point thirty miles north of 
the place of the fall, the meteor appear- 
ing to move northward ; lastly ending 
at Pine Bluff, the meteor having curv- 
ed round so as to strike the tree at the 
south-west side. We suggested, in our 
first number, the probability of meteor- 
ites following winding or circuitous 
currents, caused in some manner— 
currents even very nearly returning 
upon themselves, in some instances. 
Our object just now is, to convey the 
idea of the impossibility of a solid 
stone or metal being hurled, either 
from the moon or a ring ef planets, 
within the direct central influence of 
the earth; then, in spite of such at- 
tractions centreward, being carried in 
curves not only, but horizontally for 
so many miles; and all the while giv- 
ing evidence so unmistakable, not of 
its solidity, but of its state of vapor, 
up to the moment of explosion. 

Professor Smith has a paragraph 
which he would no doubt offer in ex- 
planation of his view concerning this 
horizontal movement of the meteor. 
We give it:—* Laplace’s idea of the 
matter was connected with present 
volcanic action in the moon ; but there 
is every reason to believe that all such 
action has long since ceased. This, 
however, does not invalidate the theo- 
ry in the least; for the force of pro. 
jection and modified attraction to 
which the detached masses were sub- 
jected, only gave them new and inde- 
pendent orbits around the earth, that 
may endure for a great length of time 
before coming in contact with her.’ 
Let us find just how much point there 
is in this. 
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The Professor cites some observa- 
tions made to estimate the force with 
which stones have been projected from 
the volcano of Teneriffe. Some of these 
gave a force measured by a velocity of 
three thousand feet a second. This 
was not sufficient to carry the stones 
beyond the earth’s sphere of attraction ; 
so they returned to the earth. Did 
they fall backward in very nearly the 
line of their ascent? or did they, ra- 
ther, tend strongly into an orbit about 
the earth? Of course the principle 
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would be, that, at the moment of the 
expending of the force of projection, 
they would seek the earth’s centre 
with the same directness which they 
would, if let fall from the hand. So 
it would be in the event of the stones 
being thrown to the very verge of the 
earth’s sphere. Now, will the Profes- 
sor venture to assume the case as al- 
tered at all by their coming from the 
moon, especially since their force is 
barely adequate to urge them over the 
line of the moon’s sphere ? 


THE WILLOW AND THE SOUL. 


Tue life of outward things hath entered mine, 
And with a new o’ersweeping stretch, the eyes 
Of my long sightless soul look forth on life— 
O wondrous life! O world so long shut out, 
With thy uncounted hosts of wretched men, 
Whose miseries in my blindness were unseen— 


Yet O, my soul! thou art but asa wand! 
That drifteth on the surging tide of life, 
O’erwhelmed each moment by the mounting wave! 


Nay, answers now my soul—“ TI hope and live! 
Even like the willow wand amid the storm; 
O’erbent by furious eddyings, and sunk 

Beneath the warring waters !—lo! there clings 
Around its slender form a tuft of moss, 

which like a net hath gathered in its threads 

A mass of floating weeds and earthy roots. 

They mingle—they entwine—they nucleate,— 
And, gathering loosened soil, and withered limbs 
Of fallen trees,—behold! they swell, expand, 
Absorb the torrent and withstand the storm,— 
Rooted and anchored ’mid the troublous waves— 
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GENERAL readers can have no concep- 
tion of the fastidious taste that has 
grown up in New York and other cen- 
tres, in regard to books and libraries. 
We have literary Sybarites among us, 
who literally revel in rare copies and 
editions de luze. Our friends over the 
ocean are beginning to discover this 
American gowt, and Triibner calls New 
York the Paradise of Bibliopoles. 
“ O for the pen of a Dibdin!’’ says he 
(in discoursing on our“ large paper” 
proclivities)—“ to tell with true bib- 
liographic enthusiasm of the present 
Paradise of Bibliopoles. Time was 
when English book collectors by the 
hundred would revel in the wide un- 
cut margin of a large paper copy ; now, 
alas !—sad is the pen that writes—the 
large paper collectors are few, few and 
far between. Shelves for small octa- 
vos fill the spaces once set apart for 
the quarto and the folio, and utili- 
tarianism lords it, even in literature. 
Books that can be held in the hand 
while reading are now the mode, and a 
large paper copy of Macaulay or Ten- 
nyson would be looked upon as an ab- 
surdity. Not so with our American 
friends. Ye who sigh with regret for 
the days that are passed, think of 
large paper copies of the Noctes Am- 
brosiane, with the Life of Wilson, in 6 
vols., only one hundred printed, price 
to subscribers £15; of large paper 
copies of the “Wit and Wisdom of 
Sydney Smith,” only fifty copies print- 
ed, price to subscribers £2 10s.; of 
large paper copies of a “ Biographical 
Dictionary of the Fine Arts,’ in 2 vols., 
with 100° photographic portraits, an 
edition of one hundred only, price to 
subscribers £10, raised to £15 on pub- 
lication, and buyers who have missed 
the chance of getting early copies pre- 
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pared to pay double these prices. New 
York has publishers to speculate and 
book worms to buy these treasures. 
May we not reasonably call it, then, the 
Paradise of Bibliopoles.” 


LEssoNS FROM THE WorLD or Marrer 
AND THE WorLD or Minp. By Turo- 
DORE ParkER. Boston: C. W. Slack. 


. 


We believe that we are not intolerant, 
nor fanatieal, nor bigoted; nevertheless, 
we are almost afraid to handle this volume 
sent to us by Mr. Slack. It glistens be- 
fore us like the eyes of a serpent! Veiled 
in a vernal green that resembles the foli- 
age of our parks, a top shedding golden 
lustre, paper delicately tinted, and type 
carefully cast—verily, the book is a luxu- 
rious ornament. It may procure emphat- 
ic praise for the arts of paper-making and 
printing in far-famed Boston; but we are 
afraid to touch, in case we might injure le 
teint des bigouz ! s 

Entirely out of the region of politics, 
this volume does not trouble us with Par- 
ker’s political idiosyncracies, and, there- 
fore, we can look into it without stint of 
measure. 

These Lessons we should have preferred 
in a less “ elegant style.” Without com- 
mitting ourselves and our readers to the 
theology of Parker, we class this book 
among the very few that we can daily read 
with pleasure and with profit. Here we 
have Parker’s rhetoric, learning, and sug- 
gestiveness in brief but complete para- 
graphs. You can read without growing 
weary with denunciations, or disgusted 
with latitudinarian theology. This is 
a volume you can “dip” into, and 
have your impatience washed away, 
and have your mind refreshed when 
waiting for the late breakfast or de- 
layed dinner, or the friend. who is be- 
hind the punctual supper-time. And, 
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more than all, it is the very companion 
you desire in the last hour you spend in 
your arm-chair before seeking the night’s 
repose. More genial than Montaigne, 
equally as suggestive as Lord Bacon, vivid 
in subject and metaphor as Shakspeare, 
lofty in imagery as Cicero, it is a work that 
will be ranked with the choicest intellec- 
tual products of ancient and modern 
times. No more opportune book could 
be published during the present exigency 
of our nation’s affairs for our statesmen 
and our young men. Its noble inculca- 
tions of duty and loftiness of sentiment 
are indeed a urand psalm for our people to 
learn—not the inhabitants of “ a section,” 
but the whol people. We cannot resist 
the temptation of giving two samples, in 
hopes that they will induce our readers to 
study the work. Of duty, Parker says: 
“Let men laugh when you sacrifice de- 
sire to duty, if they will. You have time 
and eternity to rejoice in.” 

He illustrates the divine beauty of vir- 
tue over physical beauty by an appropriate 
reference to our Saviour in this impressive 
passage: “ All personal beauty seems lit- 
tle when we see the virtues of a man— 
only the shadow of that divine substance. 
The*perfect symmetry which men ascribe 
fo Jesus, the beauty of his form and face 
—all that fades into nothing when we 
know that out of his own heart he could 
pronounce those beautiful beatitudes, and 
with his dying lips say, ‘ Father, forgive 
them.’ ” 

A thousand of such pure pearls are 
fondly arranged beneath the captivating 
veil of green. What delight must the 
gatherer of the pearls. and the publisher 
who has “set”? them in an ‘exquisite 
“‘ case,” have experienced! May they be 
amply rewarded for their affectionate care- 
fulness and loving kindness! May the 
pearls shine in the girdle of our republic’s 
security ! 


Lrerary or Oty Enoiisn Divines New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 


The great works of the brave old Eng- 
lish divines are always welcome to the 
thinker and the patriot. We hail with 
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hearty approval the project to publish by 
subscription the works of such eminent 
men as Baxter, South, Cudworth, Taylor, 
Hooker, Bunyan, Tillotson, etc. The 
writings of such men can never be super- 
seded by current theological literature. 
There is a depth of thought, a grandeur 
of eloquence, and a soundness of judg- 
ment in their works that are excellent 
guides for the students and teachers of 
every generation. ‘The editorship of the 
series will be under the care of W. G. T. 
Shedd, D. D. We congratulate our Chris- 
tian friends upon this spirited undertaking 
by Hurd ard Houghton, and we have no 
doubt that they will receive their full re- 
ward from a benefited community. 


Tue ConpDITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
Soutrn. By Rev. C. Lows. Boston: 
Walker, Fuller & Company. 


This seems to bea reliable account of 
what the author saw in the South just be- 
fore and after the suppression of the Re- 
bellion. He classifies the whites, relates 
their opinions, and describes their conduct. 
He affirms that “loyal men were fewer 
than many of us believed.” He asserts 
that “the large majority of persons in 
civil life are still as unfit to be trusted for 
any fidelity to the Government, except so 
far as it is enforced, as they were during 
the prosperous days of the Rebellion.” 
He urges military government and no 
voting for the next twelve months. This 
writer appears to have devoted much pa- 
tience and time to the colored people. He 
computes that there are still 443,364 in 
bondage, and that, “up to the present 
time, some 95,000 in all have been re- 
ceived and provided for by the Superin- 
tendent of Freedmen’s Affairs.” While 
he depicts some negroes as “a motley 
multitude, with no homes or means of 
livelihood, no education or habits of inde- 
pendence’’—of others he relates that, *‘ in 
Savannah, the colored people have support- 
ed free schools at their own cost, by volun- 
tary subscriptions, ever since the capture 
of the city, at an expense of three hundred 
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dollars a month, while there has not been 
one public school supported by the 
whites.” He returned home to Massa- 
chusetts most favorably impressed by the 
negro population of South Carolina. He 
tells us that he “ met the leading colored 
people of Savannah in many ways—in 
their committee meetings, in their church- 
es, in their political gatherings, and in 
their homes—and I found among no class 
of men a higher tone, a more intelligent 
appreciation of what was most desirable 
in life, a purer purpose to do what is 
right, or a more determined resolution to 
improve all the opportunities that God has 
given them.” Mr. Lowe’s work is worthy 
the attention of politicians. We trust 
that all he asseverates regarding the ca- 
pacity and ambition of the emancipated 
negroes is true, and that opportunities will 
not be wanting to develope to permanent 
usefulness this new element of free society 
at the South. © 


Systematic Human Puysiotocy, ANATO- 
my, AND Hyerenr. Berne an ANALY- 
SIS AND SYNTHESIS OF THE HuMAN 
System, witH Practica, Conc ivusions. 
New and Complete Illustrations. By 
T. S. Lampert, M. D. New York: 
William Wood & Co. 1865. 


Part First is a systematic analysis of 
man into mind and body; of body into 
its members ; of members into groups, or 
mechanism ; of groups into apparatus; of 
apparatus into organs; of organs into tis- 
sues, liquids, gases; of tissues and fluids 
into elements ; with a synopsis of practi- 
cal suggestions. The analysis is very 
complete and beautiful, and abundantly 
illustrated by plates of the parts. 

Part Second is Synthesis—of chemical 
elements into principles; elements and 
principles into tissues and fluids; of tis- 
sues into organs; organs into apparatus ; 
apparatus into groups or mechanisms, etc., 
etc. Then there is a system of complete 
plates at the end of the volume, which 
discloses to the eye the whole human 
frame. 


The book is admirably adapted to school 


purposes, and will interest every reader. 
We think it a most satisfactory work on 
the subject of human physiology. m 


Our Great Caprains. New York: OC, 
B. Richardson. 


We are disposed to approve this volume: 
The author, whosoever he is, does not at- 
tempt fine writing, but keeps to plain and 
simple fact. He has the good sense to dv- 
scribe the careers of his heroes faithfully, 
without indulging in politics. He is im- 
pressed with the importance of the theme 
he has chosen. He states his own views 
of the subject in the following passage : 

“We must, in judging of the military 
abilities of a commander, take into ac- 
count the age in which he lives, the people 
whom he commands, the enemy with 
which he has to contend, and the country 
he must traverse. We must look to the 
quality of his mental action. If he pos- 
sesses clear perceptions, foreseeing readily 
the measures of his antagonist; if he is 
fertile in resources, remedying difficulties, 
overcoming seeming impossibilities, and 
accomplishing his purposes in the face of 
the greatest obstacles; if he has the 
power, not only to plan combined opera- 
tions, but to so control their details that 
they shall not fail; if, above all, he 
possesses tact and a control over his 
troops which enables him to wield them 
at his will to execute his purposes—then 
he is entitled to’a place among the world’s 
great commanders. It was in these qual- 
ities that Alexander, Marlborough, Fred- 
erick the Great, Wellington, and Napo- 
leon surpassed the other generals of their 
time. But few as have been these illus- 
trious names in the past, we hope to dem- 
onstrate that we have not simply one, but 
several great captains. Among these, none 
is more deserving of that title of honor 
than the general-in-chief of our armies.” 

The author then proceeds to detail the 
life of General Grant, and presents us 
with a biography that should be placed in 
the hands of every American boy. We 
especially commend this great captain to 
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parents as a model worthy of strict imita- 
tion, for he is a captain worthy of the na- 
tion’s joy and pride. The author should 
not conceal his name. 


Hasty Recocnirion oF REeBEt BELLIGER- 
gency. By G. Bemis. Boston: A. 
Williams & Co. 


Only a vain and confident or a wise and 
patriotic man would venture to criticise 
and oppose Earl Russell and ‘‘ Historicus.” 
We are glad that Mr. Bemis belongs to 
the second, and not to the first order of 
writers. The subject, however, has now 
passed into the region of a “ great historic 
question.” The pamphlet will be of 
much value to politicians on foreign af- 
fairs, and to future historians of our coun- 
try. The English documents reprinted 
by the critic are important for reference. 
We think Mr. Bemis has the best of the 
argument—that he is on the right side of 
the debate, if debate there can be where 
there is no reply, and, we presume, no in- 
tention to reply. Lawyers will like the 
keen acumen, and patriots will admire the 
earnestness of G. Bemis. But why pub- 
lish a book for the future that should have 
been issued at an earlier date for public 
usefulness ? 


Tue ConvERSION OF THE Roman Emprre. 
Boys Lectures ror 1864. By CHartzs 
Merivartz, B.D. New York: D. Ap- 
pletion & Co. 1865. 


The author of this volume is well known 
as a historian, and qualified, by scholar- 
ship, reading, and intellectual characteris- 
tics, to deliver a valuable and interesting 
series of Lectures on the Conversion of the 
Roman Empire to Christianity. That was 
a process and a progress. Various moral 
forces were at work to produce the grand 
result. These are well stated and graph- 
ically developed. The relations of the 
heathen world to Christianity, in its ideas 
of Providence, its accepted philosophies, 
its jurisprudence, its sense of spiritual 
danger, are lucidly and effectively unfold- 
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ed. The closing lectures, on the doctrines 
of our religion, as adapted to the felt wants 
of the heathen, and on the godly example 
of Christians as completing the triumph of 
Christianity, are especially worthy of no- 
tice. The work does credit to the far- 
famed publishers. 


Tur House or Eutmore: A _ Famri- 
ty History...GRANDMOTHER’S Money. 
Witpriower...Onz-anp-Twenty. By 
the Author of “ The House of El- 
more.” New York: R. M. De Witt, 
13 Frankfort street. 


These volumes are published in the se- 
ries of “Choice Fiction” issued by De 
Witt. We can endorse the opinion of 
English critics, which assigns them a high 
place as works of character and imagina- 
tion. The language, sentiment, and inci- 
dents are pure and natural, and there is a 
fascinating power in the author’s know- 
ledge of human nature and his faculty of 
portraying it. 


Arran-Na-Pocuz; or THE WICKLOW 


Weppinc. New York: R. M. De 
Witt. 


This story is founded on the incidents 
that furnished a plot for Boucicault’s 
drama of the same name, which the courts 
have had in litigation lately. It is an in- 
teresting episode of Irish love and devo- 
tion, and, judging from the popularity of 
the play, ought to be widely read. 


Tue Martyr’s Monument. Brine THE 
PATRIOTISM AND Potiticat WispoM oF 
ABRAHAM Lincotn. New York: Amer- 
ican News Company. 


It was a happy thought to suggest this 
work, and the editor has faithfully and 
lovingly executed his task. The running 
commentary is a great relief, and the 
headings facilitate ready reference by ora- 
tors and authors. And many will often 
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refer to the Political Wisdom of our late 
President. His sterling sense, his unaf- 
fected and unstilted eloquence, his consist- 
ent and persistent enunciation of princi- 
ples, his strictly logical arrangement of 
ideas, cause his speeches and writings to 
be of abiding usefulness. He gives us 
soundness of views instead of brilliant 
composition, and simple rhetoric in the 
place of gilded inanity. This volume will 
be appreciated by thinkers. 


AMENDMENTS OF THE ConstITUTION SuB- 
MITTED TO THE CONSIDERATION OF THE 
AMERICAN Proptze. New York: 863 
Broadway. Boston: A. Williams & 
Co. 


This is a new, corrected, and greatly 
improved edition of Dr. Lieber’s excellent 
essay. It is historical, legal, and argu- 
mentative. It displays considerable re- 
search and much acumen. The author 
has ransacked the whole range of modern 
history for facts. The subject is one that 
we shall have to treat at large in another 
part of our magazine on a future occasion. 
We should be doing the author an injus- 
tice if we made extracts from his essay, for 
the whole argument should be read, and 
the illustrations carefully considered. The 
Doctor's zeal should not be forgotten. 


G. H. Lewes belongs to a sleepless race. 
He turns out novels, poems, dramas, his- 
tories, biographies, criticisms, works on 
science that are as attractive as a fairy tale. 
And now he projects and edits an English 
Revue des Deux Mondes under the title of 
Tue Fortnicutty Review. The project 
is a bold one, but the reputation of the 
editor and the power of his literary 
friends will make a brilliant success and a 
splendid permanency. ‘The first three 
numbers are solid, earnest, and elevating. 
Conway’s paper on Lincoln is good, and 
“ Martin’s Puzzle”’ is perfect as a portrait 
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of mind, person, and conduct. One fea- 
ture of the Review is, that each writer de- 
clares himself in his own proper person. 
This is a novelty in the regions of review- 
ing, but we believe it will be eminently 
attractive to thoughtful and refined read- 
ers. ‘The anonymous has its advantages, 
and, also, its disadvantages. The coarse 
and ignorant can be best attacked for their 
improvement behind a mask; the brave 
and noble like to be faced by a manly op- 
ponent. The declared writers will have 
many annoyances to endure, but they will 
win many gallant friendships and cheer- 
ing sympathies. 


Raymonp’s Lire or Lincoun will be 
published in a few weeks. A very inter- 
esting chapter is being prepared for the 
work by F. B. Carpenter. The whole of 
the artist’s experience at the White House 
will be carefully related, and his large 
intercourse with our late President will 
be truthfully and unaffectedly described. 
This will be an interesting feature of Mr. 
Raymond’s reliable work. 


D. A. Wetts is engaged in writing an 
essay on Taxation. He is already known 
to a large circle as an able statistician. 
His connection with the Internal Revenue 
Department greatly facilitates his know- 
ledge of taxation. 


Tue following music, recently pub- 
lished by Horace Waters, 481 Broad- 
way, N. Y., merits attention: 

Glory to God in the Highest Ward, 
by A. J. H. Duganne ; music by Mrs. 
E. A. Parkhurst. 

The Peace Jubilee: words by Mrs. 
M. A. Kiddes: music by Mrs, Park- 
hurst. 


The Boys are Marching Home; J. 
G. Hunting. 


a 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


“Oh! for the coolness of brown wood- 
lands !’ murmured Andrew Quarto: “ the 
‘lulling drip of waterfalls! the breezinesg 
of rustling leaves on brow of upland 
slope, beneath umbrageous greenery! To 
lie at one’s length on a mossy knoll, with 
head reclined against the root of some 
gnarled oak, and feet propped up by last 
year’s fallen boughs, half-bedded in the 
turf. To watch the lazy shadows shift 
through rifts of checkered sunlight, and 
list to sparrow-talk on tilting sprays—the 
while I thumb my melancholy Burton !” 

“Oh! for the quiet of some sylvan 
dell!” sighed poet Spangle: “a narrow, 
winding path descending ’twixt great 
walls of wooded rocks; the noise of gur- 
gling brooks on either hand; the plash of 
water at my feet, and glimpses caught 
through thickets of a flower-fringed lake, 
shadowed by mural mountains! There 
would I wander dreamily! There would 
I sit and sing !”’ 

“And I,” quoth Biblio the Bookworm, 
“would lean upon a shelving cliff, what 
time the sunset broadened over far-off 
western peaks and bathed the air with 
rosé-flush. I'd watch the tree-tops, all 
aglow with coronals of flame; their foli- 
age quivering in the rich alembic of that 
wondrous chemist, Light! Id follow 
with mine eyes the azure films uprising 
over mound and stream, and the creeping 
lengths of shade encroaching, momently 
on realms of day. I’d hold my breath to 
feel the hush of lower glens abandoned by 
the sunlight. Then I’d moralize—” 

“Umph!”’ 

The expletive was from Cynicus, our 
man of science, our Professor. It had 
been jerked out apparently from up-turned 
nostrils and pursed lips. “ Umph!”’ It 
was repeated, and Cynicus joined in our 
converse. I wish I were in the rural dis- 
tricts,’ quoth he. ‘I would extend my 
indolent anatomy on greensward, dorsally 


recumbent; I would stretch red hanker- 
chief athwart my face, to clog respiration 
and drive back carbonic acids into lungs 
and stomach. Soothed by deep baritone 
of hungry frogs, and chattering of jays, 
and dreamy drone of predatory wasps, I'd 
fall asleep, like Bottom, in Titania’s arms, 
and yield my sltimberous sense to dreams 
of newt and toad, soft-dropping caterpil- 
lars, and measuring-worms. I'd lie with 
mouth agape and nostrils trumpeting mine 
inner peace. The hours might glide like 
lizards, noiselessly, until the twilight dews 
arose to cool my joints with sweet, insid- 
ious agues, and I placidly awoke, with 
gnats, mosquitoes, sand-flies, beetles, bats, 
in hat, boots, pockets, breaches, whilst, 
through darkness, briars, swamps, ditches, 
and ploughed ground, hemmed in by ru- 
ral fences, I essayed to scramble home! 
So much for country life... . Umph!”’ 

“For so clodlike a fancy as thou pos- 
sessest, O Cynicus,”’ said Andrew Quarto, 
“there might haply be no beauty even in 
Eden.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed Pragmaticus, abrupt- 
ly. “I find both mother-wit and sense in 
our Professor's glimpse of rural felicity. 
Ye poets may rhapsodize your fill about 
purling rill, cloud-capt hill, and rustic 
mill, cuckoo’s trill, or whatever you will ; 
but I aver, like Cynicus, that the country 
is a dreary solitude!” 

‘“‘ And I declare,” cried Biblio—— 

“And I affirm,’ exclaimed Span- 
gle—— 

“Softly, dear friends,” interposed our 
Sagamore, who began to apprehend some 
warmth of discussion. . . Let us not quar- 
rel over matters of taste. Both country 
and town have their merits, we must con- 
fess; and rural life, by sea-side or lake 
border, or in shady woods, or on breezy 
mountains, may be relished equally with 
our city luxuries, I doubt not. But go 
and crowd yourself, with a hundred 
wretched families in some wooden palace 


at Epicac Springs or Gadfly Spa; go swel- 
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ter in dormitories eight feet square; go 
scramble for overdone beef and under- 
done bread, and swallow lamp-black 
chickory and pea-green tea at hotel 
ordinaries; go knock your head at 
night against out-of-the-way gates and 
in-the-way trees; .go sniff the odor 
of kerosene lamps and catch the drop- 
pings of stearine candles; go make 
your ablutions with two-inch allowances 
of dusty water in cracked hand-basins ; go 
broil yourself under noonday, and shiver 
through midnight; go saunter, sleep, 
lounge, fret, drowse, snarl, fidget, fool 
away weeks and months of aimless indo- 
lence, and then return to your cool, safe, 
shut-up house at home, ‘ with all the mod- 
ern conveniencies’ and bless Providence 
that you have a “ city of refuge.” 

Our Sagamore ceased, wiping his lumin- 
ous forehead, and manifestly out of 
breath; whereat Cynicus looked about 
upon all of us, with sardonic smile, and 
we thereafter remained silent. 


GENIUS. 


“This world is severe upon the infir- 
mities of genius,” said Andrew Quarto. 
“ But does it ever fully realize the trials 
and afflictions of genius. 

“ Stuff and nonsense!’ growled Cyni- 
cus. “‘ The world is hard-working, money- 
getting—has no time to be maudlin! 
Pray, what has your genius todo with 
bonds, mortgages, bank stocks, and rail- 
road dividends ?” 

“Very little, in sooth,” said our Saga- 
more, reflectively. 

“Genius isa beggar—a beggar sir !’”’ 
cried the Professor, becoming florid, and 
looking about him defiantly. 

“A beggar!’ echoed the indignant 
scholar. ‘Such a beggar as was Belis- 
arius, at the gate of Byzantium, after 
wasting his fortune in generosity to an 
ungrateful king! Let me tell you, sir, 
not an obolus fell into his cap that did 
not tally some drop of blood shed in de- 
fence of the very property which doled 
out its niggard pittance. 

“Tush !” muttered Cynicus. ‘“ He was 
improvident.”’ 


‘“‘ Tmprovident !” exclaimed the Philos- 
opher. “So was Columbus, who gave 
away a New World to Castile and Leon, 
as his tombstone at Havana will tell you, 
and got for his liberality a dungeon and 
fetters. Let me say to you, sir, men of 
genius are forever giving new worlds to 
ungrateful Ferdinands and Isabellas—ay, 
sir, imperishable suns and systems of their 
discovery and creation. And what is too 
often their reward but contempt and ne- 
glect ?” 

“Tt is too true!’ said our Sagamore. 
“T can recall, in my own experience, 
many affecting episodes of noble spirits 
fading under long neglect ; men of great- 
ness even in misfortune.” 

Our Veteran here joined us, and said: 
“Truly, comrades, there are heroes in the 
ranks of letters as in armies; soldiers who 
fight the long battle of life without pro- 
motion and with scanty pay, and who fall, 
at last, unmentioned in a bulletin.” 

“‘ What says the sensible doggerel ?”’ ex- 
claimed Biblio. 


“Even merit may inherit 

Some lone garret, or the ground ; 
Or a worse ill, beg a morsel 

At some door-sill, like a hound.” 


Pragmaticus here drew a manuscript 
from his pocket. ‘“‘ Let me read to you 
an extract from a letter written by one of 
the strangest geniuses that ever lived ; a 
philosopher and thinker, a man of science, 
an acute logician, an artist, a poet, a 
scholar, a soldier; yet withal a poor ne- 
glected exile from his native land, where 
he should have had place with her Nor- 
den, her Steno, her Thorwaldsen, her An- 
derson—for he was a Dane as he claimed 
—though of Schleswig-Holstein.” 

“‘ Schleswig-Holstein!”’ echoed Cynicus, 
who was anxious to say something dis- 
agreeable. “‘ That's the miserable disputed 
territory which has caused so much trou- 
ble in Europe, with its squabbles about 
suzerainty. Umph!.. . But those pirat- 
ical Danes have always thriven by mis- 
chief; from the old black-mail days of 
Sijurds, Rollas, Hengists and Horsas, 
down to the present-time swindlers of 
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Sound-Dues. Pish! they are great rogues 
—those Vikings !” 

Nobody replied to Cynicus; for Prag- 
maticus had unfolded his creased and yel- 
low letter, sighing as he bent over it. 
“Hear about the daily life of a poor man 
of genius in London,” he said, looking 
round upon us; and thereupon read as 
follows :— 


“My good friend, I will tell you how I 
strive to live. From my poor lodgings I 
have to go daily three or four English 
miles to a library or reading room, to look 
up dates and correct my memory in de- 
tails. I must buy the 7imes to enable me 
to write the two foreign letters for which 
I obtain a pittance for support. The 
Times is 5d. (10 cents) per day—60 cents 
weekly—and the Sunday papers cost me 
6d. more a piece, making my literary tools 
at least $1 weekly. ‘There is but one 
reading-room here in London convenient 
for me, and but six foreign papers taken 
—three Austro-Hungarian, and three 
German. I must lose three or four hours 
in every visit to this room. <A cup of cof- 
fee and a light lunch, near by, make my 
dinner. Reading and writing consume 
all my time, from early morning to near 
midnight, and even in my slumbers I am 
occupied with the daily task. But the 
worst for the present is to be without any 
money at all, and waiting always for the 
tardy remuneration on which I must de- 
pend. No tailor’s workman lives here 
with less than £1 10s—about $7 50 week- 
ly. I must pay £1 for lodging, breakfast 
and tea, coals and candles, and 18d. for 
dinner, if I dine. In my present state of 
mind—and finance—I dine only twice a 
week—tears of grief, of dismal retrospec- 
tion, dropping on my gray beard in soli- 
tude. ... I avoid the table @’hote—I can- 
not bear it... Alas, my poor family! my 
dear niece—she pledged one of her robes 
to the broker’s to pay the postage on my 
last letter! See to what my misfortunes 
have reduced all. ... I writeto have her 
come tome. She, beautiful spirit, poetess 
of genius, would be a comfort to me. We 
would use no more money with her than I 
do at present alone. We may ‘cook our 
own potatoes;’ my mind would be 
strengthened by her childly consolation. 
‘ Cordelia, with King Lear ! ” 


Pragmaticus ceased reading, and in the 
silence that ensued, the dropping of a tear 
was heard upon the letter which he bent 
over. It was a tribute to the memory of 
the dead ; for the hand that had written 
was now cold, the gray beard dampened 


under stranger sods, the poor restless heart 
at peace forever. Pragmaticus has not a 
bad heart. 

*“ Unhappy Harro Harrie!” said our 
Veteran, reflectively, “‘I remember him 
well, in his little room at Staten Island, 
lying under a grievous surgical operation ; 
his books scattered upon the bed; his 
sketches mingled with weapons—hanging 
on the wall. ‘There,’ he said, pointing 
with feeble hand—‘ there is an ataghan 
that a Greek mountain chief gave me! 
There is a dagger, gift of Garibaldi! 
—there is a little box, from my good 
friend Alexander Everett. I am dying— 
which shall I bequeath to you ? I press- 
ed his hand and bade him hope for bright- 
er days.” 

“ A man of great thought and genius, 
as his works attest,” said Andrew Quarto, 
“and one only of the many who have 
fallen by the wayside on that cheerless 
journey which genius too often pursues 
from birth to earth—from cradle unto 
grave. Letus trust that ‘ after life’s fitful 
fever—he sleeps well ! ”’ 

We lapsed into silent thought. Even 
Cynicus forgot to sneer. The recollection 
of poor Harro Harring’s fate disarmed 
criticism. 


CCELEBS. 


“T give you,” said Veteran, “ a toast ; 
and pardon me if it be not a humorous 
one; for it isthe fault of our chairman, 
whose recollections of poor Harro Har- 
ring have awakened many ghosts of the 
past that otherwise might have slept 
longer. I propose, gentlemen, ‘the mem- 
ory of lost friends, alive or dead.’”’ The 
toast was honored in silence. ‘ And now 
by your leave, gentlemen, I will read to 
you 

‘4 CHURCH-YARD ANACREONOTIC. 
“My cup is neither glass nor gold, 
But skull of bone,—yet it may hold 
A purple grape—tripe, rare and old. 
‘My board is but a mouldy bier— 


What matters, so the wine run clear ? 
T’ll call mine olden comrades here. 


“With olden friends this night I sup ; 
Their faces from the wine look up: 
I see their hearts within the cup! 
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“No—no! Ill drink not!—blurred and 
dim 

They mock me from the goblet’s rim— 

They change to faces blear and grim. 


“ Oh! deathly cup !—I will not sip— 
The crust is grave-mould on my lip— 
Like clots of blood the red lees drip.” 


“ Shade of Der Freyschutz,” cried the 
Professor ; ‘‘ are we to have a skeleton at 
our table like the old Egyptians? Dida 
mandrake shriek this nonsense into your 
head as you pulled it to make herb tea for 
yourself ?”’ 

“Tam glad you like it,” rejoined our 
Veteran, with a good-humored smile; 
whereat Cynicus changed his tactics... 
“T should infer that your ‘ course of true 
love’ did not ‘run smooth’ some score of 
years ago, Mr. Warrior!” he remarked. 
“T believe you never knelt at Hymen’s 
altar, and 

“Ts it necessary for every man to marry 
for the sake of tormenting his wife to 
death ?” quoth the Veteran; at which re- 
tort the Professor turned blue in the face ; 
for he was a widower, and gossip whisper- 
ed that he had been no model of a hus- 
band. 

“T have myself marvelled” (here our 
Sagamore interposed) “that our gallant 
son of Mars has never yielded himself cap- 
tive to some mortal Venus, with ——” 

“Humph!” interrupted Cynicus, who 
had recovered from his temporary check. 
“We all know that Venus had become 
another person’s wife before Mars fell in 
love with her !” 

A flush of honest indignation suffused 
our Veteran’s war-worn face. ‘There 
are reasons,” he observed, with a slight 
quivering of his lips—‘ there are reasons 
for celibacy that cannot be disclosed to 
every flippant questioner!” 

This was mildly said, but had the effect 
of silencing Cynicus, who indulged only 
in a shrug of the shoulders. 

“Our Veteran has ever been too zealous 
in his country’s service to allow of his 
stooping to inglorious dalliance,’ said 
Pragmaticus. “That which may do for 
gown and wig (here the Professor winced 


again) may not do for cuirass and 
helm.” 





‘ 
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“ Ay,” quoth Andrew Quarto, getting 
on his hobby of quotations, “you know 
what Lucan tells us ; how when Cupid de- 
clared to the Father of Gods that only by 
resigning his thunderbolts and assuming 
the soft manners of a gallant, with gar- 
lands on his ringleted brows, and perfum- 
ed robes, he could hope to be loved; 
‘What!’ cried Jove, ‘give up my power 
and dignity ?—never! ‘Then,’ rejoined 
Cupid, ‘ you may as well give up the idea 
of being loved, for as long as you are 
Jupiter Tonans you cannot be Adonis.’” 

“I think,” said Poet Spangle, “that I 
have a few verses here which our Veteran 
will appreciate ; for he is evidently indulg- 
ing now in ‘the reveries of a bachelor.’ ”’ 
Thus speaking, and nodding toward the 
soldier, whose eyes were closed, and who 
reclined back in the arm-chair, our bard 
began to chant the following lines : 


THROUGH THE SHADOWS. 


In the deep darkness my heart low beat- 
eth— 


Back from the midnight my life retreat- 
eth ; 
Through the dim years of my lonesome 


ing, 
Sadly and silently wanders my soul ; 
Shadows of sorrow its eyes are seeing— 
Shadows that over it gloomily roll. 


Eulalie! where are thy love-knit tresses ? 
Sybil! no longer thy dear voice blesses ; 
Leila! thy love look is gone forever— 
Gone from the desolate way of my 
soul ; 
Phantoms are with me, but peace comes 
never— 
Phantoms but fasten the fiend’s con- 
trol. 


Lost in the shadows, those angel maidens ! 
Wherefore this darkness my path o’er- 
ladens ! 
Wherefore I always in earth-dust tarry, 
Fastened by fetters that fret my 
soul : 
‘Still must my bosom its .cold heart 


—_— 


ca 
Still must I utter my life long dole. 


Down, through the miirk and the mid- 
night groping, 
Wearied and fainting with useless hop- 
ing, 
Listens my sprite for a far off whis- 


per 
Trembles and shivers with mystical 
dread— 
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Under my foot-press the leaves grow 
crisper ; 
Colder the snow falleth over my head, 
As Spangle concluded his recital, we 
stole glances at our Veteran. He still 
leaned back in his chair ; his eyes remain- 
ed closed ; but there were two bright drops 
trickling slowly down his bronzed cheeks. 
We thought they were tears; but a mo- 
ment afterwards, the old. soldier started, 
and hastily wiped his face with a silk 
handkerchief. ‘“ Bless me!’ he cried... 
** How hot it is! how I perspire !”’ 


LITERARY FAME 8. POLITICAL OFFICE. 

John Milton’s name is a pretty well 
known one; but who cares a straw for the 
blind bard in connection with cavalier and 
round-head politics? Cicero, Boethius, 
Petrarch, Lamartine, Disraeli, Irving, 
Bryant may be quoted in connection 
with political events; but what a narrow 
space does their political record occupy in 
comparison with that which their intellect 
must claim in the annals of immortality! 
No author of repute, no man of marked 
mind, can be exalted by official station. 
From the throne of his genius he com- 
mands a whole mob of mere governors, 
secretaries, and public administrators. 
An amusing reminiscence of J. T. 
Headley, the historian, is apropos to this. 
Headley (as a punishment for sins com- 
mitted in some former world, perhaps), 
was elected Secretary of State of New- 
York about ten years ago, and filled the 
office cleverly, as any intelligent man can. 
After he had been an incumbent over 
twenty months, some Lecture Committee 
in Troy, we think, invited a friend of ours, 
a distinguished descriptive poet, to address 
the Athenzum or Young Men’s Associ- 
ation. They lamented that they could 
not always procure lecturers, except .at 
great expense. 

“ Have you heard J. T. Headley ?”’ asked 
our friend, the poet. 

“No, sir. Mr. Headley lives at New- 
burgh, down the river, and as our Associ- 
ation is not wealthy, we fancied his terms 
for coming up here would be too high; so 
we have tried to be satisfied with local 
speakers.” 


* Ah, but Mr. Headley might run up 
here easily from Albany, you know.” 

* Yes, but he lives in Newburgh ——” 

“You are mistaken, sir. He is a resi- 
dent of Albany. He is Secretary of 
State 

“Secretary of State! you don’t tell me 
so ?—And lives in Albany !”” 

“Certainly! he has been Secretary of 
State for almost two years, and his term 
of office is nearly concluded.” 

“ Well, I never!’ cried our perplexed 
Committee-man. “ None of us ever knew 
that Secretary was J. T. Headley, the great 
author.” 

So, then, Secretary Headley gained very 
little extra popularity through political 
station, it seems. But he laughed heartily, 
not long afterwards, when told of the 
blissful ignorance concerning his political 
“eminence” under which Trojan neigh- 
bors had been laboring. The fact is, au- 
thors of celebrity have their own king- 
doms. The world of politics can never 
claim, though it may sometimes crown, 
them. It is well said, that a man of 
genius always suffers by “ translation,” 
unless he be a bishop. 





TRAVELLING ABROAD. 


As complemental to an article on “ Liv- 
ing Abroad”’ in our June number, a “ trav- 
elled’’ correspondent gives us the minimum 
expense of public conveyance in the Old 
World. Vast as the procession of tourists 
is from America to Europe, the number 
who desire to go is far greater. 'Thou- 
sands are prevented by the idea that it 
costs a fortune; and as Guide Books in 
general are prepared for moneyed tourists, 
few people know how little cash is actually 
necessary to enable a traveller to visit every 
important trans-Atlantic wonder. The 
foreign tourist has usually the choice of 
four classes of conveyance on land and 
water. The first is for the nobility, the 
second for first-class citizens, the third for 
common people of narrow means, and the 
fourth for the indigent and miserly, who 
get the privilege of standing up in cars, 
and sleeping on deck in steamers. We 
have seen English families of intelligence 
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and respectability satisfied with the third. 
We subjoin the third-class fares by rail- 
road; add one-third to find the second 
class, and deduct one-third to find the 
fourth. Excepting when the weather is 
inclement, deck passage on the Mediterra- 
nean is preferred by many travellers, as it 
insures fresh air and freedom from fleas. 
On the Rhine and Danube, a must stand 
on the prow to get the best view. The 
very best seat in the diligence for sight- 
seeing is the “ Imperial” or top, which is 


fourth class. The fares by steamer and. 


Dilly will, accordingly, be given at the 
lowest figure : to find the third-class ticket, 
add one-third. Travelling in Palestine is 
first-class only, and the fare includes tent, 
board, guard, and dragoman. 


Glasgow to Edinburgh, via Loch 
Lomond, Railroad, Steamer, 


and Dilly, $2 50 
FE. to London, Railroad, 10 00 
L. to Paris, R.R. and Steamer, 5 00 
P. to Orleans, Railroad, 1 44 
O. to Tours, Railroad, 1 35 
T. to Bordeaux, Railroad, _ 4 12 
B. to Bayonne, Railroad, 2 40 
B. to Madrid, Dilly, 18 45 
M. to Toledo, Railroad, 80 
T. to Granada, Dilly, 10 00 
G. to Malaga, Dilly, 4 00 
M. to Gibraltar, Steamer, 2 00 
G. to Cadiz, Steamer, 2 00 
C. to Xeres, Railroad, 30 
C. to Seville, Steamer, 2 00 
S. to Cordova, Railroad, 1 25 
C. to Malta, Steamer, 20 00 


M. to Alexandria, Steamer, 12 00 
A. to Cairo, Railroad, 2 00 
C. to Suez, Railroad, 1 50 
S. to Jaffa, Steamer, » 4 00 
J. to Jerusalem, horse, 6 00 
J. to Damascus, horse, per day, 4 00 
D. to Beirut, Dilly, 6 00 
B. to Constantinople, Steamer, 20 00 


C. to Athens, Steamer, 7 00 
A. to Messina, Steamer, 9 00 
M. to Naples, Steamer, 2 00 
N. to Civita Vecchia, Steamer, 2 50 
C. V. to Rome, Railroad, 1 10 
C. V. to Leghorn, Steamer, 2 00 
L. to Pisa, Railroad, 10 


P. to Florence, Railroad, 64 
L. to Genoa, Steamer, 1 40 
G. to Turin, Railroad, 1 60 
T. to Venice, Railroad, 4 00 
T. to Geneva, Dilly and R.R. 6 75 
G. to Chamouniy, Dilly, 2 75 
G. to Lausanne, Steamer, 30 
L. to Freyburg, Dilly, 1 75 
F. to Berne, Dilly, 80 
B. to Lucerne, Railroad, 1 80 
L. to Zurich, Dilly, 1 35 
Z. to Schaffhausen, Railroad, 90 
8. to Friedrichshafen, Steamer, 50 
F. to Ulm, Railroad, 75 
U. to Augsburg, Railroad, 58 
A. to Munich, Railroad, 40 
M. to Rosenheim, Railroad, 48 
R. to Ebensee, Dilly, 4 56 
E. to Grunnden, Steamer, 25 
G. to Lintz, Railroad, 88 
L. to Vienna, Steamer, 1 75 
V. to Prague, Railroad, 5 00 
P. to Dresden, Railroad, 2 10 
D. to Berlin, Railroad, 1 75 
B. to St. Petersburg, Railroad 

and Steamer 20 00 
St. P. to Moscow, Railroad, 3 00 
B. to Frankfort, Railroad, 7 00 
F. to Heidelberg, Railroad, 60 
H. to Strasburg, Railroad, 1 00 
S. to Mayence, Railroad, 1 72 
M. to Emmerich, Steamer, 1 20 
E. to Amsterdam, Railroad, 2 09 
A. to Hague, Railroad, 57 
H. to Rotterdam, Railroad, 25 
R. to Antwerp, Steamer, 1 50 
A. to Brussels, Railroad, 35 
B. to Waterloo and back, Dilly, 1 00 
B. to Ostend, Railroad, 1 05 
O. to London, Steamer, 3 20 
L. to Liverpool, Railroad, 5 00 


Thus, the pure travelling expenses in 
this extensive tour (excepting side-trips) 
amount to only $259 38! Passport vis¢s 
will increase this sum to $275. $25 will 
pay guides, porters, boatmen, and make a 
few purchases. $300 is therefore a neces- 
sary expenditure, which cannot be low- 
ered. The other expenses cannot be deter- 
mined mathematically. As, in Europe 
every one pays for what he eats, the tour- 
ist in a hotel must be left to his own judg- 
ment. Suffice it to say, that whoever will 
be content with what nine out of ten Eu- 
ropeans live upon, will live for a trifle. 
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HURD & HOUGHTON, 


401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Publishers of Standard Works of 


IRVING, HALLAM, HOOD, 
COOPER, MONTAIGNE, LAMB, 
BACON, MILMAN, BURTON, &c., 


In elegant and uniform bindings, have just issued : 


I. 
HISTORY OF CONGREGATIONALISM FROM ABOUT A. D. 250 TO 
THE PRESENT TIME. 
In continuation of the account of the Origin and Earliest History or the 
System of Church Policy contained in “A View of Congregationalism.” 
BY GEORGE PUNCHARD. 
Second Edition. Re-written and Greatly Enlarged. 2 vols. Crown, 8vo. $5. 





Il. 
WOODS AND WATERS ; or, SUMMER IN THE SARANACS, 
BY ALFRED B, STREET. 
1 vol. 12mo. Illustrated. Price $1 75. 
Street is the Poet of Nature, and master of woodcraft. To read his book 
is like quafling a fresh breeze in sultry weather. 





III. 
“THE RIVERSIDE IRVING.” 
A new and elegant “Cabinet” edition, in 16mo. volumes, with steel vig- 
nette, on entirely new type—READABLE, PORTABLE, ECONOMICAL, 
The new volume for June is 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL, 
With vignette frontispiece on steel. 16mo. Cloth gilt. Price $2. 
Aso REapy: 
SKETCH BOOK, GOLDSMITH, 
KNICKERBOCKER, TRAVELLER, 
Crayon MiIscELLANY, ALHAMBRA and WOoLFERT's Roost will follow in 
succession monthly, 





IV. 
Turrp Eprtron Now Reapy: 
MY MARRIED LIFE AT HILLSIDE. 
BY BARRY GRAY. - 
With illustrations by McNevin. One vol. Crown 8vo. Price $2. 
This is a picture of the honeymoon and other seasons, which will divert 
the bachelor and amuse the married man. 





V. 
THE GAME OF CROQUET : Its AprornTMENTS AND Laws. 
BY B, FELLOW. 
With Descriptive Illustration and Frontispiece, by Horrimn. Being a com- 
plete Hand-Book, containing, by the exactness of description, absence of 
technicalities, and comprehensiveness, full directions and regulations apper- 
taining to this interesting game. 
1 vol. 8vyo, Cloth. Price 50 cents. 





IN PREss: 
LIBRARY OF OLD ENGLISH DIVINES. 
Under the Editorial Supervision of Wr114M G. T. SHEepp, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
The Sermons of ROBERT SOUTH will constitute the first volumes of the 


Library, and will appear during the current year, in 4 vols. octavo. Price 
$3 50 per vol. 





Copies mailed free on receipt of price. 


a i Sele 


ath omnia A ce 


